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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


I 


HICH political party shall govern the United Kingdom for 
. VW the period of the next Parliament? That is in effect the 

question which is being asked of the electors in the 625 
ivisions up and down the country on Thursday, February 23rd. 
ishall it be Labour or shall it be Conservative ? For though Liberals, 
‘Communists and splinter parties will also go to the poll in some con- 
stituencies, not even their most sanguine supporters dream that enough 
of them will be returned to form the Government. 
This general election differs from previous elections in that super- 
ficially the lines of distinction between the parties appear to be some- 
twhat blurred. With the almost solitary exception of the issue between 
iprivate enterprise and nationalisation, all the main parties are paying 
lip-service to a common set of doctrines and ideas. This “ credo” 
iruns somewhat as follows: “ We believe in democratic government, 
the rule of law and the freedom of opinion and expression, in full 
employment, the welfare State and equal sharing of the necessaries of 
life ; we stand for the British Commonwealth, for Colonial develop- 
ment, for the unity of Western Europe, for the Atlantic Pact and for 
the United Nations. We seek peace and good relationship with all 
the countries of the world and are ready to share in the defence of 
like-minded nations against aggression from wherever it may come. 
Economically we shall go all out to put our country on its own feet 
independent of foreign aid.” 

What then is all the pother about ? Is it purely personal? Is it 
merely a matter of Churchill versus Attlee, Eden versus Bevin, Maxwell 
Fyfe versus Morrison or Chuter Ede, with one of two bétes-noive on 
either side to add piquancy to the disagreement ? No doubt these 
rivalries will play their part, but I do not think the main concern of 
the average elector will be with them. 

Or is it the admitted difference over nationalisation ? Steel, cement, 
sugar, insurance have their passionate advocates, and who knows 
whether others may not be added to the list ? But I fancy the average 
elector will not have this issue in the front of his mind when he goes 
to the poll on February 23rd. He will reflect that even the Conser- 
vatives acquiesce in what has been done in the matter of coal, transport, 
gas and electricity. He will realise that the former shareholders of 
these enterprises are drawing to-day annually in interest sums not 
widely different from what they would have been drawing in dividends 
had they remained in private ownership, and that the users of these 
services have not experienced any marked change* in them as a result 
of nationalisation. As to the future, while he will be averse to change 
for the sake of change as all Britishers are, he will be open to the 
argument that great industries which have ceased to be competitive 


* The increase in railway charges over pre-war is less than that in prices generally and 
would, of course, have been equally necessary if nationalisation had not taken place. 
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and have become quasi-monopolies ought to be subject to some form 
of public control. es 

The real cleavage between the rival combatants is more fundamental. 
It concerns the way of life of the British people. Human beings care 
intensely about such things and are willing to make enormous sacrifices. | 
on their behalf. Two wars have proved this. It would have been” 
quite easy to have come to an agreement with Kaiser William in 1914 ; 
it would have been possible, though less easy, to have reached some — 
form of modus vivendi with Adolf Hitler in 1939. But both of them 
would have involved the abandonment by the British people of some 
of their most cherished traditions. And that nearly all sections of our | 
countrymen and women were not prepared to accept. To prevent it 
they poured out blood and treasure without stint. 5 

The domestic issue which confronts the electorate to-day is essentially 
between two rival ways of life. Shall we go forward towards an 
increasingly classless society or shall we go back towards a society 
based largely on privilege ? I use the word “ towards ”’ deliberately. 
The empirical British mind detests absolutes and never asks that the 
“thin end of wedges”’ shall be driven relentlessly home. It rejects 
equally the ideology of the communist State and that of the class- | 
ridden policy of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Britain. But in 
between these two extremes we can go to the left or to the right. The™ 
Labour party stands for the former and the Conservative party for 
the latter. Which shall it be ? 

It is here that the records of the two parties become relevant. — 
Labour is proud of what it has accomplished during the last five years 
when a Labour Government has been not only in office, as in 1923 
and 1929, but in power. At home it has brought into being the welfare 
State and translated an improved “ Beveridge’ into accomplished 
fact. While it willingly recognises that all parties co-operated in the 
formulation of this scheme and put no obstacles in the way of its 
execution, it is entitled to claim credit for the thoroughness of the job 
done and for the humanity which permeates its administration. It 
has sustained throughout the whole period, in spite of some criticism, 
full employment. After the first world war from 1918 to 1922 under 
Conservative rule some 200,000 new permanent houses were built. 
In the corresponding period from 1945 to 1949 the number was over 
half a million. By the careful use of rationing, controls and subsidies 
the Labour Government has preserved (in contradistinction to what 
happened in the years 1918 to 1922) a fairly stable level of prices of 
essential commodities and secured for every section of the community 
a basic standard of life. It has carried through a raising of the school- 
leaving age and supported higher education in the universities and 
elsewhere. So far as was compatible with the economic conditions of 
the country as a whole it has recognised the right of manual labour 
to increased wages, and as a result of the confidence which it has inspired 
in the trade unions it has had to face very few official strikes. Several 
unofficial strikes there have been, but even when these are taken into 
account the number of working days lost has been but a small fraction 
of those lost in the corresponding period after the first world war. 

In its dealings with the British Commonwealth and Empire the 
Labour Government has reacted to the rapidly changing mentality of 
Asia and Africa. In India and Ceylon it recognised the right of their 
peoples to take full charge of their own affairs, with the result that 
to-day we have in the Commonwealth the three friendly, loyal, fully 
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self-governing units of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. In Africa the 
deoples of Nigeria and the Gold Coast have been advanced substantial 


| In foreign affairs the difficulties have been immense. The hope of 
/2 continuation of the war-time concordat with the Soviet Government 
jas not materialised. In Europe, in the Near East and the Far East 
oroblems have arisen, not of the Labour Government’s own making, 
which required the highest wisdom for their handling. Ernest Bevin 
‘as faced them, by general consent, with energy, discretion and almost 
infinite patience. Friendly but not subservient to the United States, 
‘irm but not aggressive towards Russia, loyal both to the British 
commonwealth and to Western Europe, he has steered a steady course 
alculated to advance the best interests of this country. 

Hardest of all the problems that have confronted us has been that 
of paying our own way in the world. Six years of war had not merely 
changed us from a creditor to a debtor nation but had also obliged 
‘us to convert a substantial part of our industrial economy to the uses 
of war. When peace came our people were weary, our capital equip- 
‘ment was obsolete and deficient, our foreign markets had passed to 
our competitors, ‘“ Lend-lease ” had stopped abruptly. To meet this 
grave situation the Labour Government was forced to impose severe 
lausterity on the nation and even to devalue the pound in terms of 
ithe dollar. It called on the people to increase substantially their 
;production ; and their response is now yielding valuable results. 

_. Criticism has been levelled in some quarters against the Government 
ithat by its policy of full (some critics say “ over-full ’’) employment 
it has failed to put adequate pressure on the workers to give of their 
‘best ; and it is alleged that as compared with pre-war, output per 
-man-hour has declined and that the economy of the country is becoming 
‘increasingly desperate. The latest facts disclosed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer do not bear out these contentions. On the contrary, 
‘production is far above pre-war and is rapidly increasing, exports are 
half as much again in volume as they were then, and v7s-d-vis the world 
as a whole we are already nearly paying our way. 

The Labour Government has never regarded the workers as a 
machine to be exploited or as a horse to be driven. They think of 
them as human beings and fellow citizens with minds to be reasoned 
with and with hearts to be appealed to. They know, of course, that 
there are among them some slackers and work-shy as there are equally 
in other sections of the community. They know too that many of the 
trade unions continue to work to rules restrictive of output which were 
originally designed to protect the worker from gross exploitation, but 
which are an anachronism to-day under Labour rule. But they have 
deliberately rejected coercion as a remedy and have preferred instead 
to enlist the support of the men’s leaders on behalf of the national 
economy. Such an attitude takes time to come to full fruition but 
it is already bearing good fruit. , ; 

The question the electors are asked to decide on polling day is 
whether the Labour Government is to be given a further term to carry 
on this policy or whether a Conservative Government is to be given 
the power to reverse it and reassert class supremacy. 
PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
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Tf. 
A T any general election the party politician is apt to declare— } 


4 


and very often he believes it—that the whole future of his — 
country hangs upon the issue of the election and upon the — 
chances of his own party being returned to office. It would be unwise ~ 
to take it for granted that every reader of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ~ 
shares my view that it will be very much to the advantage of Great 
Britain, the British Commonwealth and the whole free world if it is 
a Conservative government which meets the new House of Commons ~ 
next month. I suppose, nevertheless, that there can be few to dissent 
from the proposition that the present general election will be decisive 
of much, for good or for ill. 
People sometimes talk as though the general election of 1945 had | 
set the pattern of our affairs here in Britain for the next generation | 
or two, and that all that the next government could do would be © 
either to confirm or very slightly to modify a revolution that by now — 
is fixed and permanent. I believe that to be a superficial view. The — 
present election will either confirm the post-war revolution or it will 
reverse it. If a Socialist administration is returned for a further term | 
of five years, then I think that nothing that anyone can do will suffice 
to re-establish a free society in Britain. But if the next government © 
is a Tory government it will not be too late—even though the task — 
will be immensely more difficult than it would have been five years | 
ago—to set the people free. | 
Speaking as a Conservative of the strictest kind I would say without — 
hesitation that the constitutional issue transcends in importance any — 
other that is likely to be raised at this election. Of course I know well 
enough that there is a fundamental economic disequilibrium which, if — 
it is not remedied, is going to lead to mass unemployment, hunger and — 
a decline in the standards of the British people of a steepness which — 
the imagination can scarcely grasp. I am aware, too, that we are no 
nearer to a solution of this fundamental problem—the problem of the 
balance of payments—than we were five years ago. Indeed, we are 
further away from it, because we have wasted five years and something 
like two thousand millions of Canadian and American dollars. On the 
economic plane the gravamen of the Conservative charge against the 
Socialist government is that they concentrated on Utopia when they 
ought to have been thinking of where the next meal was to come from. 
There was all eternity in which to create Utopia, but the steps which 
were necessary to avoid economic catastrophe had to be taken here 
and now. Utopia should have taken its place a little lower down in 
the queue. | 
But still, and in spite of the terrible immediacy of the economic 
problem, I believe that the constitutional issue—the issue, I mean, of 
individual responsibility and personal freedom versus State action and 
personal dependence—is the most important one to be decided on 
February 23rd. I hold this view for two reasons. In the first place 
I can see little advantage in solving the economic problem unless it 
is on the basis of personal freedom and individual responsibility. 
Secondly, I can see no possibility of the economic problem being solved 
in this greatly over-populated island (over-populated, I mean, in 
relation to the natural resources at our disposal) except on the basis 
of personal freedom and individual responsibility ; these were the 
elements which made it possible, when all is said and done, for a small 
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/sland off the north-western coasts of Europe to become the greatest 
)of world powers. 
' I do not imagine that anyone would claim that freedom is very high 
(nm the Socialist scale of values. Security, material prosperity, even 
y2fficiency would all come before it. I do not think that it is unfair 
#+o say that the attitude of the present government towards Parliament, 
jor the gloating kind of way in which many of its supporters claim that 
it is doing things which no future government will be able to reverse, 
findicate a certain contempt for freedom. But the Tory, for whom in 
sthe past Order has been the supreme good, is now, I think, inclined 
to rank Freedom with it—because he has seen with his own eyes the 
ethings which follow upon the loss of freedom; in particular he has 
seen that that people which seeks to trade its freedom for security or 
‘for material comfort makes a very bad bargain, because while it loses 
its freedom it gains neither comfort nor security. 
| It is the Tory case, then, that our economic difficulties can only 
be resolved within the context of a free economy, and by working with 
economic forces instead of in a hopeless opposition to them. Our 
difficulties are very grave, but the problem that has to be solved is 
‘not in itself very great. We are, so to say, at the edge of an abyss 
iwhich is infinitely deep,.but the chasm which we have to leap is not 
ivery wide. A very slight degree of new exertion, a scarcely perceptible 
istiffening of the sinews and summoning of new courage from the heart, 
)would carry us triumphantly across, but if we fail, then there will be 
‘nothing to break our fall. It is our belief that the simple fact of a 
‘change of government, the knowledge that the burdens and frustrations 
which weigh down upon the British people were going to be lifted, 
'would release a tremendous surge of new energy and new hope. This 
has happened in every country that has been able to free itself of the 
‘trammels of a siege economy. It is happening, we are told, in Australia 
tand New Zealand. There is no reason to suppose that it would not 
thappen here. 
| To say that our difficulties can only be overcome within a free 
ieconomy is not, of course, to assert that everything must be left to 
ithe uncontrolled play of economic forces. It means that controls 
ishould be as few as possible, and that such controls as there may be 
ishould be designed to operate in harmony with economic law and not 
,in opposition to it. It means, too, that those who from misfortune, 
)ill-health or even plain incapacity, are unable to manage their own 
iaffairs should be assisted by the community, that they shall not be 
lleft to the law of the jungle. Tory policy assumes a high level of 
/ social services, but these are conceived as being designed to supplement 
/individual effort, not to replace it. The welfare State, the State in 
which governmental agencies discharge responsibilities which, from his 
own point of view, would be better discharged by the individual 
‘citizen, has no place in Tory philosophy. The social services, as a 
form of insurance and a protection for the weak and the unfortunate, 
‘most certainly have their place there. It is part of the Tory case 
against the present government not that they have developed and 
‘expanded the social services but that they have jeopardised the social 
services, with so much else, by the profligacy of their financial policy. 
In this brief essay I have been treating of Tory philosophy in its 
domestic aspects, because domestic issues bulk most largely in an 
election campaign. But foreign and imperial affairs, even if they are 
not matters of such acute electoral dispute, are still of primary import- 
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ance to the British people, and in this field, as elsewhere, there are 
profound differences between the Socialist and the Tory approach. 
That the Conservative party has given general support to Mr. 
Bevin’s foreign policy does not mean that a Tory government would 
have followed exactly the same policy in the last five years. On the 
contrary. Here as elsewhere Socialist preoccupation with ideological 
preconceptions has enormously increased difficulties which would have 
been formidable enough in any case, and British influence in Europe 
has been sadly weakened not only by the narrow nationalism which 
is characteristic of Socialism everywhere but also by the naive efforts 
of Mr. Bevin and his colleagues to make Socialist Britain the leader 
of a Socialist Europe. 

The same kind of doctrinal preconceptions have influenced Socialist 
policy towards the British Empire and Commonwealth. For my own 
part I am not yet ready to accept the transfer of power in India 
as an act of consummate statesmanship: time will show whether it 
was that or an act of supreme folly. But it is clear that if the same ~ 
passion for experimentation which has been given its head in India 
and south-east Asia has a free rein in Africa nothing will be left of 
the British Empire, and nothing, not even hope, will be left to the 
African. In a Tory order of priorities constitutional advance must | 
wait upon economic development, and in a Tory philosophy freedom 
and constitutional government will always be more important than 
political independence. : 

RICHARD LAw. 
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WENTY-FOUR years ago Mr. J. M. Keynes (as he then was) 

| addressed the Manchester Reform Club on the subject of 

“ Liberalism and Labour.” Great changes, he believed, would 

not be carried out except with the active aid of Labour. But they would 

not be sound or enduring unless they had first satisfied the criticism 
and precaution of Liberals. He ended with these words : 


The political problem of mankind is to combine three things: 
Economic efficiency, social justice and individual liberty. The first 
needs criticism, precaution and technical knowledge ; the second, an 
unselfish and enthusiastic spirit which loves the ordinary man ; the third, 
tolerance, breadth, appreciation of the excellences of variety and inde- 
pendence, which prefers above everything to give unhindered opportun- 
ity to the exceptional and to the aspiring. The second ingredient is the 
best possession of the great party of the proletariat. But the first and 
third require the qualities of the party which, by its traditions and 


ancient sympathies, has been the home of economic individualism and 
social liberty. , 


This analysis of the differences between the two Left Wing parties 
has been strikingly justified by five years of Socialist government. 
The Liberals regarded—and still regard—with enthusiasm the social 
legislation which represents the Government’s main achievement. 
They are well aware, of course, that these measures were prepared 
under the war-time Coalition and that technically all parties were there- 
fore entitled to claim a share of the credit. They reflect, however, that 
the Beveridge plan could perfectly well have been drawn up during the 
long years of Conservative ascendancy, and they do not believe that 
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the Conservative Party, as it was constituted during the ’thirties, would 
ever have embarked of its own motion upon such a project. 

So far, so good. But judged by the other tests which Lord Keynes 
laid down, namely economic efficiency and individual liberty, the record 
is hardly calculated to attract Liberal support. No Government in 
modern times has ever been more resentful of criticism, or has shown 
less appreciation of “the excellences of variety and independence.” 
When Mr. Shinwell boasted that they had organised labour on their 
side and that all the rest did not matter ‘a tinker’s cuss ” he was not 
merely guilty of a momentary indiscretion. He was revealing the 
fundamental weakness of the British Labour Party. Ever since the 
party was formed by the coming together of the I.L.P. and the trade 
unions they have inevitably leaned to the side of the great organisa- 
tions. To-day the majority of their members would be far more affronted 
by any suggestion that the Government should intervene in collective 
bargaining than they were by the direction of labour. After the repeal 
of the Trades Disputes Act in 1946 they witnessed with apparent ap- 
proval the dismissal by public authorities of bus-drivers or elec- 
tricians who had made the mistake of belonging to the wrong trade 
union, or who had been refused admission to the right one. They will 
fight hard for the collective rights of organised groups of workers. They 
have no sympathy with the man who wants to be different. ‘‘When 
an individual,’ wrote Mr. Will Lawther three years ago, “ sets himself 
up against the considered judgment of his fellows, it is licence and not 
liberty that he is exercising.”” Such an attitude is hardly likely to com- 
mend itself to the heirs of John Stuart Mill. In short, the gulf which now 
exists between British Liberals and British Socialists is due not so much 
to the Government’s record during the last five years as to this constant 
insistence on discipline and uniformity. 

The four hundred Liberal candidates are the answer to the suggestion, 
so assiduously repeated over the last five years, of a Liberal-Conserva- 
tive alliance. Whether this could ever have been brought about is, to 
say the least of it, extremely doubtful. Liberals have bitter memories 
of the years between the wars. Almost more than the Labour Party 
they detested the Baldwin-Chamberlain régime. They observe that the 
present Conservative front bench is largely manned by the survivors 
of those ill-starred administrations. They (and, it may be suspected, 
many voters who would not call themselves Liberals) needed convincing 
that the post-war Conservative Party was something very different 
from the Conservative Party of the previous decade. In other words, 
the time was ripe for a new Tamworth Programme. It did not 
materialise. It is true, of course, that Mr. Butler and his associates have 
been responsible for such admirable documents as the I ndustrial 
Charter and The Right Road for Britain. But it appears to the Liberal 
observer that the new doctrines which they contain are tolerated rather 
than embraced by the leaders and by the average member of the Con- 
servative Party, and that anyone who chose to insist upon them in a 
newly formed Conservative Government would risk the fate of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 

In these circumstances Liberals take their independent stand because, 
like Martin Luther, they can do no other. In the main they represent 
what may be termed the independent element in the community. A 
very high proportion of their membership consists of such people as 
shopkeepers, smallholders, share fishermen and members of the pro- 
fessions. They dislike the form of caucus rule which has prevailed in 
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this country both before and since the war. They see little to choose 
between the Conservative Members of Parliament who, during the 
thirties, so consistently supported their leaders in keeping Mr. Churchill 
out of office, and those Socialist Members who, at the dictation of their 
party whips, cheerfully jettisoned their election pledges to the friendly 
societies. The real issue raised by Liberal intervention in four hundred 
constituencies can be expressed in quite simple terms. What is to be 
the nature of Parliamentary representation ? Are Members of Parlia- 
ment in future to exercise their independent judgment; owing allegiance, 
but not subservient, to their parties, or they are merely to give effect by 
their votes and speeches to the decisions of the party managers ? 

The Libéral policy has been worked out in considerable and, occasion- 
ally, it must be confessed, unnecessary detail. Nevertheless, the main 
themes are clear enough. As Mr. R. J. Cruikshank pointed out in his 
recent book on the Liberal Party, British Liberalism has had two 
inspirations—personal freedom and social justice. In these days it is 
the business of Liberals to show that the two are not irreconcilable, and 
that it is possible to combine the welfare State with a free society. The 
special contribution of Liberal Members of Parliament during the past 
twenty years has been the defence of the liberty of the subject. Before 
the war it was Liberals who resisted the growth of delegated legislation. 
At the outset of war it was again the Liberals who opposed the assump- 
tion by the Government of unlimited emergency powers. Since the 
war Liberals have sought, not without success, to show that the essential 
freedoms can be preserved even in the midst of detailed economic 
planning. It was, for example, Mr. Clement Davies who secured the 
amendment to the Supplies and Services Act which provided that none 
of the powers assumed by the Government should be deemed to 
authorise the suppression or suspension of any book, newspaper or other 
document. 

Whatever their opponents may say it is not the Liberal purpose to 
erect a half-way house between the other major parties. They emphasise 
not the difference but the similarity between Conservative and Socialist 
legislation. Both have followed policies of restriction. The vicious 
system of output quotas under which producers are penalised by law 
for producing too much has been adopted by Socialist and Conservative 
administrators. Liberals are not greatly interested in the comparison 
between private monopoly and public monopoly. If they have to choose, 
they generally prefer the latter, since it is at least amenable to some 
form of control. But their chief concern is, wherever possible, to avoid 
monopoly altogether. 

Thirdly, the Liberal policy at the forthcoming election is concerned 
with industrial relations. Nothing stands out more clearly from the 
experience of the last five years than that nationalisation, even where 
it is justified, is not enough. The worker may feel no less bitter and frus- 
trated under the rule of the boards than under the rules of the bosses. 
In some way he must be brought into partnership. The Liberal pro- 
gramme of “ Ownership for All” represents the first considerable 
attempt made by any political party to solve this problem. Like all 
such schemes it may require later modification and amendment. But 
it represents the only escape from the sterile, and largely meaningless, 
controversy about the relative virtues of public ownership and private 
enterprise. 

This, of course, is not an exhaustive list. On almost every major 
political issue the Liberals have a point of view which differs radically 
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from that of the other parties. They are not afraid of a British Gestapo 


or Ogpu. The real danger, as they see it, is that if present tendencies 
continue we shall reach a state of affairs in this country in which the 
individual is always at the mercy of the great organisation. This will 
not always be a government department. It may bea semi-independent 
board, or a private corporation, or a giant trade union. But the ordinary 
citizen will find that his food, his clothes, his films, his news, his broad- 
cast programmes and his occupation are determined for him by some 
mighty, and probably anonymous, authority, against whose decrees he 
has no appeal and no redress. In this matter there is little to choose 
between British Tories and British Socialists. That is why the British 
Liberal Party presents itself to the electors. 
DINGLE Foor. 


WHAT’S WHAT IN FRANCE’S 
NEW YEAR. 


NOTABLE figure in France’s ‘‘ What’s What this New Year”’ is 
Ai “Mickey Mouse,” who has recently maintained that the 

first step on the road to international sanity is the abolition of 
currency restrictions. Not of course Mr. Walt Disney’s agile and 
wholly fascinating creation, but the brilliant French financier on whom 
for his similar qualities the nickname has been bestowed in affectionate 
pleasantry, while for his solid ideas he has been compared to Turgot 
who, had Louis XVI had the wit and, to use the old prize-ring word, 
the “ bottom ”’ to stick to him, might have cleansed the Augean stable 
of French eighteenth-century finance and averted revolution. In other 
words, M. Paul Reynaud. 

Will M. Paul Reynaud be listened to more eagerly than was Turgot ? 
Perhaps not, although to be sure, Sir Stafford Cripps and his Treasury 
minions have since New Year’s Day taken a timorous step in that 
direction, advertised by themselves as a proof of vast courage and 
striking penetration. In France, M. Reynaud finds more support for 
his vision, at least theoretically, than abroad. How far he would be 
able to put it into effect if he once more became Minister of Finance 
may bea question. All Mickey Mouse’s agility, ingenuity and optimistic 
charm might fail to overcome the phalanx of indurated prejudice. 

Small likelihood, however, exists of M. Paul Reynaud getting the 
chance to try in the present French parliament. Ever brilliant in debate, 
he is feared less as a possible rival than as a thorn in the cushion whereon 
uneasily recline its successive Prime Ministers. Reform before taxation, 
economy before the raising of loans ; freedom of exchange, freedom of 
industrial action: this is his recurring theme, and the antithesis of 
Socialist doctrine. M. Paul Reynaud has himself drawn a curious 
parallel between the ancien régime and the Fourth Republic. In 
1783 the financial deficit, that is, the difference between State receipts 
and State expenditure, was Io million livres ; in 1949 it was 8 milliard 
francs, or, when the real value of money is considered, about the same. 
The Turgot-Reynaud prescription would certainly seem applicable to 
the malady. But no more than the French king could control the 
great nobles and the abuses on which they and their myriad hangers-on 
battened can Ministers to-day control a democracy that lives by 
buying votes wholesale with privileges and public money. One instance 
is significant of the whole tendency. L’Electricité et le Gaz de France, 
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the nationalised combine of companies that formerly supplied those | 
commodities throughout the country at a reasonable profit, is bankrupt. | 
‘Within a year it has lost roughly £26 million, a deficit naturally made — 


good out of taxation. Yet it put {1} million at the disposal of the 


social security service, that those engaged in it might enjoy additional | 
benefits over and above the run of ordinary French citizens. Func- | 
tionaries of the combine, too, get gas and electricity free ; not only 1 
these but throughout the nationalised industries men may be richly — 
pensioned off at the age of fifty-five or even less. All this is the result 
of the gangrene spread by Communism in France’s body politic, — 
unopposed, to say the least of it, by Socialism. Despite France’s huge | 
strides towards economic recovery, instanced by her steel production — 
in 1949 of nearly 11 million tons, only 1,100,000 tons less than in the | 


peak year of 1929, her bounding exports to the Argentine, and the 
disappearance of the last food rationing with the advent of free coffee 
—an article on the French table as important as tea is to our own—the 
prospect of the cessation of Marshall Aid without any curbing of 


spendthrift dissipation by the State gives many Frenchmen to think © 


furiously. . 


M. Georges Bidault, inheriting from M. Queuille the uneasy task of | 
driving a majority team composed of M.R.P., Radicals or Socialists, 
whom M. Queuille told in almost so many words, “ Hang together or | 


you will be hanged separately,” has managed it with uncommon skill. 
The fact that M. Bidault has so far succeeded where in the end M. 
Queuille failed does not show that fresh elements have changed the 
French political situation; only that the three parties forming the 
Government majority, longing as they do each to do down the other 
two, have at least momentarily recovered from the suicidal moment 
that upset M. Queuille. The problems remain the same for M. Bidault 
as for his predecessors ; the Government strength the same, and its 
weakness. How long M. Bidault will be able to stay the course none 
can say. Can he stay it till the date of the general election next year, 
as prescribed by the Constitution? If not, and if no other repldatrage 
or replastering, which in politics is French for a stop-gap, is feasible, 
will there be a dissolution sooner? And if so, would the election be 
fought on the existing electoral law, surely one of the worst ever 
devised, as virtually handing over power to political caucuses and 
reducing to a minimum the value of the individual voter’s vote? Or 
otherwise, can the present assembly be expected to alter the law that 
gave it birth and power? Here are questions to which answer cometh 
not. In any case, be its finance faulty and the engineering of its 
passage redolent rather of parliamentary adroitness than of farseeing 
statesmanship, M. Bidault may feel proud of having got the Budget 
through and considerably relieved by the accomplishment of this feat. 
In any case, too, it is most improbable that the merits or demerits of 
the Budget will in the slightest degree affect the vote of the average 
elector. For this is the way of the average elector in all countries. 
The Budget, with all its faults, once safely through, difficulties of 
every sort crowd on M. Bidault or any successor of his in the existing 
parliament. Already the Socialists are blackmailing him with their 
scheme of a 3,000 francs bonus—the second of its kind—to all workers 
earning under 15,000 francs a month. Violent dissensions have broken 
out on the problem of whether compulsory arbitration should be 
resorted to before strikes are permissible. The right to strike is en- 
shrined in the constitution, but now that the State, through the 
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} nationalisation of industry, has become the largest individual employer 

| of labour in France, the question of how it should be exercised becomes 

) an urgent factor. Beyond these troubles, the Communists are expected 

in the near future to stage a series of determined strikes, accompanied 
probably by sabotage, in an effort to prevent American arms from 
reaching the French army now in the process of re-equipment. The. 
existence of these and other foreseeable snags in the way of France’s 
recovery from the war and German occupation derives in the main 
from her present constitution, the defects of which were discussed in 
an earlier issue of this Review. The constitutional question, always 
within the framework of the Republic, remains completely open. All 
that can be said is that so far the constitution of the Fourth Republic 
has failed to solve it. 

Problems of finance and parliament apart, which however difficult 
are certainly not incapable of satisfactory treatment, another most 
grave and less tractable is pressing on France. True, Indo-China seems 
to most Frenchmen a long way off; but it is close to their interests. 
This great French colony, situated between China and Siam, with a 
native population of nearly 25 million, has for over seventy years been 
the scene of intense and fruitful effort by the French, to whom, as 
much as to ourselves in India, are due efficient administration, road 
and railways, peace within the land and commerce without, justice 
for all men, the spread of hygiene under the influence of an important 
branch of the Institut Pasteur, and of education under that of a 
flourishing university. This pleasing picture was rudely shaken by 
the late world war and occupation by the Japanese, who took care, 
when beaten out of Indo-China, to leave there the seeds of all the 
trouble they could. Since then Indo-China has known no peace, and 
France’s resources are strained to maintain a position much weakened 
in its moral aspect by the “ loss of face ”’ suffered by both France and 
Great Britain in the Far East during the war. This is an imponderable 
unknown in Europe and therefore derided by most Europeans ; but 
in the East it is of serious, perhaps vital, significance. Partly “loss of 
face,’ and partly the Communist offensive in Indo-China as throughout 
the Orient, is what gives to the Indo-China problem an importance far 
beyond that of French affairs alone. What will happen in Indo-China 
will weigh heavily on the balance in the whole of the Far East and may 
decide an issue of tremendous consequence for all civilisation. 

The present position is simple to state, but no man will venture to 
prophesy its outcome. 

Indo-China is now costing France some £120 million a year. She is 
keeping there an army of nearly 130,000 men. Fighting is going on all 
the time against guerrilla bands of Communists and of extreme 
Nationalists. A small army, 2,000 strong, of the latter in the north 
consented only last month after long negotiation to lay down its 
arms. The bulk of the Nationalist Party, under the former Emperor 
Bao Dai, now restored to power as head of the State, takes its name 
from Viet Nam, understood to be essentially the same as that of 
Annam, the central province of the four—Cochin-China, Cambodge, 
Annam and Tonkin—forming the Indo-Chinese confederation. Viet 
Nam has now received from the French Government the promise of 
substantial independence, foreign and military affairs being reserved : 
a promise in treaty form, still to be ratified by the French National 
Assembly. Viet Nam, however Nationalist in its ambition, exists solely 
on French support. If this were withdrawn, Bao Dai and his new- 
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1 
formed administration would quickly collapse before the onslaught off} 
Viet Nam’s rival, Viet Minh, the party under one Ho Chi-minh. In)j 
public, Ho Chi-minh wavers between Communist and extreme National--} 
ist protestations, but is unquestionably Communist and in close touch} 
with Moscow and with Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese Communist war lord, | 
who has plentifully supplied him with arms and munitions sent by the?) 
U.S.A. for the use of Chiang Kai-shek and sold by corrupt inter-/ 
mediaries to the latter’s enemies. The French, in fact, are bolstering); 
up the moderate section in Indo-China in the hope of blocking the? 
advance of extreme Nationalism and Communism. Since Viet Nam,, 
the moderate section, is—like the whole of the Orient in its ““ reawaken-.| 
ing,” to use the word of Sir Charles Brooke, the last Rajah of Sarawak— + 
fundamentally anti-Europe too, this is obviously a delicate and | 
dangerous game, made the more so by rumours afloat among those as } 
closely in touch with the scene of action as distance and circumstance } 
‘permit to the effect that Ho Chi-minh has made a “ blood-pact ”’ on | 
the one hand with the semi-Oriental Stalin and on the other with Bae } 
Dai, the actual Viet Nam Chief of State, which is interpreted as implying | 
between the parties to it a sacred relation against which nothing what- | 
ever may prevail. If this were the case Viet Nam would seem to be | 
nothing more than a wooden horse for the Troy of France’s colonial | 
effort in the Far East. 5 

It is easy to suggest, as some worthy of respect have suggested, that 
France would do better to cut her loss and withdraw altogether from 
Indo-China. An initial argument that should give pause to those | 
inclining to this view is that it is drummed into our ears in and out of | 
season by the Communists, and that this gives good ground for rejecting | 
it to all who believe in Western and Christian civilisation. But it is | 
also tenable that withdrawal would be impossible. The vast material | 
and spiritual losses entailed by such a move apart, the mere published | 
decision to make it would probably ring the tocsin for a massacre of | 
Europeans on a horrifying scale. It would also hand over Indo-China 
to Communism and this would be the prelude to Communist despotism 
in all South-east Asia and India, with a vivid menace to Australia and — 
New Zealand. It is then clear that the Indo-China problem is not one | 
for France alone, but for all the Western Powers. In any plans by them — 
to protect South-east Asia and Japan from the Communist onslaught 
Indo-China is an essential factor. For the French to maintain their 
position there indefinitely, British and more especially American aid 
will have to be sought ; and it will have to be granted, or the interests 
of both Anglo-Saxon countries, as well as of France, will be swept in 
a spate down the drain. Indo-China is a potential fortress in the 
world-wide struggle that afflicts our time: its abandonment by the 
West would be acceptation of defeat throughout the East. Recognition 
de jure by Great Britain of the Communist conquest and régime in 
China need not tie our hands in attempting to construct a common 
front against Communism in South-east Asia. What is certain is that 
the West, including France, must, if it is to have a reasonable chance 
of effective action, renounce its inferiority complex and cease to 
disguise or apologise for work that, in the future as in the past, can 
only be for the benefit of millions of human beings who, in the event 
of the West being driven out of Asia, would become slaves lower than 
those under the rule of the worst Mongol conqueror in history. 

A different complex affects the French in European affairs. This is 
a sort of defeatism, clearly springing from post-war hangover. There 
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‘is a tendency among certain Frenchmen to say: “ Why should it be 
| worse for us to have the Russians here than to be dragged at the 
' American chariot-wheel?’’ No question could be more quaint, for 
| those putting it are not Communists, but pre-eminently cosy bourgeois. 
' Communists go naturally all out for the Soviet and damn the Americans. 
' Quite a number of bourgeois, then, it must be admitted, are so blind as 
hot to recognise a mortal enemy in the Soviet system or to see that, 
_ should it by hook or by crook get a firm footing in France, they and all 
they hold dear would be doomed to early extinction, as were their 
unfortunate forerunners in Russia. They do not see that in the event 
_ of another war, which none but Communists, and perhaps not even they, 
desire, France would inevitably be in the fighting-line and any attempt 
to step away from it would merely result in others using France as a 
battlefield. Let her look forward resolutely and she is one of the 
leaders of the West. M. Paul Reynaud recently stated that Soviet 
Russia has 178 divisions on a war footing, the West only six. Divisions 
would not in a future war be all that counts ; moreover, the rearmament 
of the French army from American stocks should enable expansion of 
the actual French army, as well as stiffening of its technical efficiency 
and morale. This is due to begin very soon, and it is encouraging that 
the dockers of Cherbourg by a decisive majority defeated a Com- 
munist proposal that they should refuse to handle munitions from the 
United States. It should also help to allay French doubts as to the 
steadfastness of United States policy. The French understand less 
well than do we the occasional vagaries of American temperament. 
Thus, because the suggestion was made in America, many French 
people fear that the United States intends to rearm Germany, no matter 
how definitely Washington may deny it. Regarding French relations 
with America, we may think it fortunate that Germany is divided into 
two parts: were there a one and indivisible Germany this anxiety might 
work serious mischief. Largely as the result of M. Robert Schuman’s 
wise management through past months and clear grasp of the facts 
France has gone a long way towards an understanding with Western 
Germany. Between her and the Government at Bonn are no issues 
that cannot be dealt with in the patient hope of success. The one thing 
France would not stand is an attempt, from whatsoever quarter it 
might come, at German rearmament. Since Great Britain has clearly 
expressed herself, too, against any such policy, French disquiet on the 
point should be dispelled. Yet it does still linger. ie 
Another fear that for a while beset the French is that Great Britain 
means to pull out of Europe altogether and wrap herself in a haughty 
Commonwealth isolation. The absurdity of the suggestion is easily 
measured by the certainty of its impossibility. Nevertheless, so 
clumsily was the devaluation of the pound managed, Sir Stafford 
Cripps having acted with an utter disregard for the feelings and the 
interests of England’s friends on the Continent, that it was believed 
in perfectly serious circles, and assurances to the contrary had to be 
given and repeated over and over again. When men like Poincaré and 
Clemenceau controlled French affairs there may have been misunder- 
standings between the two countries, tension, tiffs, and even violent 
quarrels, but not the uneasy tremors from across the Channel that 
have manifested themselves on more than one occasion in the last 
twelvemonth. A return to sober self-confidence would do France more 
good than months of political expostulation. 
An interesting development in French domestic affairs of which 
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| 
little has been heard in England is that of the Church Missions, ,} 
established largely owing to the influence of Cardinal Feltin, formerly/| 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, now of Paris, among workmen. Young priests, 
specially trained for the purpose, take jobs as laundrymen, miners, | 
bricklayers, engineers ; one, a celebrated preacher at Notre Dame de) 
Paris, deported by the Germans to a concentration camp for his ' 
Resistance activity, worked for two years as a stonemason. The object: 
is less that of doctrinal propaganda than to show the French workman | 
by the example of these missionaries what is the Christian way of life: 
and how it is not incompatible with the dignity and advancement ot | 
labouring men. The movement is said to meet with growing success. | 
What is certain is the vivid revival of religious influence in France | 
compared with the state of things forty years ago. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the population of Paris are now baptised in the Catholic faith ; 
between 40 per cent. and 50 per cent. of marriages, and rather more of | 
funerals are celebrated according to its rites. Nor should it be forgotten: 
that a respectable proportion of Parisians consists of Protestants 
and Moslems, so that the above figures are even more striking 

than they seem. It was a matter of common observation that the | 
churches at Christmas and the New Year were largely filled with men. } 
and with young men at that. The mangeurs de curés of old days, could 
they reappear, would cut a very strange figure. This may not prove a 
vital manifestation in French affairs during the months to come, yet | 
it may be a serious pointer in the fight of the sane part of the nation 
against Communism, and it certainly should not be left out of account | 
in any ‘‘ What’s What in France.” 


JOHN POLLOCK. 


P.S.—After the above lines were written, a quick storm blew up | 
over the Saar or, to use the French spelling, the Sarre, which no | 
German Government, West or East, will ever let pass outside its sphere | 
of influence without protest and without effort, even im extremis, to | 
keep the Sarre under effective German control. Neither France nor | 
Great Britain could allow the German claws again to be fixed in the | 
Sarre without obvious danger to future peace. The present annoyance, 
engineered by Dr, Adenauer, shows clearly the dangers of irresolution — 
in affairs of State. Had France and Great Britain presented a stouter 
front against the mounting tide of German militarism after the 1914-18 
war, the Sarrois would never have voted, as they did in 1935, for a 
return to the Reich. Their economic interests urge them towards 
France, and they are the least Prussianised of all Teutonic regions — 
north of Austria. Then they feared, with reason, to do anything other 
than vote German. Now their inclination is for a political as well as 
economic understanding with the French, who it is unlikely will be 
found playing the fool again in this matter after the bitter experience 
of 1940. 

The so-called Revers-Mast scandal caused by a confidential document 
on Indo-China drawn up by the former of these two generals being 
divulged both to and by Communist agents in Paris and in Viet Nam 
has created astonishment and disgust in France. In fact, if, as is 
alleged, its publication in one quarter was due to General Revers’ 
indiscretion, it was simultaneously passed to the Communists in 
another quarter by a person from whom it could not be kept secret 
and who promptly handed it on to the enemies of France or, at the 
least, did nothing to prevent its being so handed on. The document 
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appears to have contained nothing of vital interest ; but, if it had, it 
is hard to resist the conclusion that it would have been dealt with in 


_ precisely the same manner. No wonder decent-minded Frenchmen 


cannot refrain from disgust. As for astonishment, the only astonishing 
thing is that anyone should feel astonished. The Augean stables in 
post-war France created by political manceuvre and Communist 
intrigue infect the air not only of finance. Doubtless our 
American friends have drawn the inevitable inference regarding 


security problems and their secrets of the mass-manufacture of the 


atomic and other bombs.—J. P. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


HE two most important things that happened in the past year 

| are that the much prophesied American slump did not take 
place and that the strenuously denied devaluation of the £ 
sterling did. During the first half-year of 1949 the slowing down of 
America’s economic tempo looked to many observers as a proof of 


the pet Marxist theory—echoed by many other prophets of gloom— 


that capitalism and a free economy carry the seeds of self-destruction. 
Magnified out of all proportion to the realities of the situation, the 
American recession was interpreted not as a healthy and much overdue 


_process of readjustment but as the opening chapter of an inevitable 


crisis—as bad or worse than 1929. But the second half of 1949 com- 
pletely belied all these false prophesies and biased diagnoses. The 
American economy has entered the new year in a most buoyant state 
and the statistics for the past twelve months reveal a picture of unique 
strength. As often as not the all-time record of 1948 is maintained 
or even surpassed, and when 1949 lags behind the quite abnormal 
boom year that preceded it, the margin of deterioration is surprisingly 
small. To be the second-best year in the whole of America’s economic 
history is surely no mean record and it is now being recognised as such. 
From a European point of view this continuance of American prosperity 
is the greatest ‘‘ credit ’’ item on the international balance sheet. The 
fact can never be sufficiently stressed that so long as America is « 
prosperous she will always be generous and liberal in her dealings with 
other nations, whereas an America crippled by a social and economic 
crisis is bound to think of herself first even if this runs contrary to — 
her international responsibilities. 

The events of 1949 not only disproved the theory that a slump in 
America is unavoidable, it also belied Sir Stafford Cripps’s. repeated 
and emphatic assertions that devaluation of the £ sterling was neither 
desirable nor necessary. After all its optimistic annual surveys and 
other official statistics, poured out with a pretence of scientific pre- 
cision; after all its claims to success through planning and austerity, 
coupled with a profession of superior knowledge and efficiency denied 
to their non-socialist predecessors, the British Labour Government 
was compelled to make a staggering admission of failure. This is how 
Sir Stafford Cripps put it in his devaluation Press conference of 
September 19th, 1949: ‘‘ At the end of the war,” he said, “ we all 
thought it was going to be easier than it turned out to be in the economic 
sphere, and.we have been trying to deal with it by a series of temporary 
expedients which have led to a series of crises as each expedient has 
been exhausted.”’ If any critic of the Government had said as much 
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he would have been severely reprimanded by the Chancellor of the? 
Exchequer or his colleagues, and it is significant that apparently as}) 
late as August the Government believed that it could avoid devaluation. , 

To many competent observers abroad, however, devaluation had| 
appeared as unavoidable for many months before it actually took :| 
place. A flight from sterling had been a characteristic international | 
phenomenon not only throughout 1949 but even in 1948. When, |} 
notwithstanding his many emphatic denials, the Chancellor finally did. 
devalue the {, the effects of this measure were already largely dis-, 
counted in most countries—including America. Those countries which | 
devalued in unison with Britain merely made a logical adjustment for | 
which they had been ready for a long time. Among the few govern- } 
ments that had accepted Sir Stafford’s words implicitly was the French - 
Cabinet, and the unhappy result was a political and economic crisis | 
which not only brought to an end M. Queuille’s successful thirteen | 
months’ premiership but for four weeks frustrated all attempts te 
constitute a new government in France. 

Not the least of the many consequences of devaluation is the fact 
that international confidence in the good faith of the British Govern- 
ment has been severely shaken. As to the economic issues raised for 
Britain herself, they have been very aptly dealt with in the Monthly 
Letter of the National City Bank of New York. This admirable 
publication summarises them under the two following headings: 
“zt, Can costs of production in Britain be prevented from rising te 
the point of cancelling out the effects of devaluation in cheapening | 
the prices of British goods in dollar markets? 2. Can the sale of | 
British goods and services to the dollar area be sufficiently expanded | 
by devaluation so that the greater quantity of goods and services | 
exported will not only make up for the decrease in their prices but 
garner enough additional dollar exchange to reduce the sterling-dollar | 
problem to manageable proportions ?”’ After analysing in some detail | 
these two crucial issues the Monthly Letter concludes that | 
devaluation provides no panacea for Britain’s difficulties. ‘“‘ Whether | 
devaluation proves to be merely a palliative,” it says, ‘“ or a road to 
genuine cure, comes back to the fundamental question as to whether | 
the short-run gains that have been achieved can be consolidated by © 
real progress in reducing costs and increasing the productivity of the © 
British economy. For without such progress no mere marking down | 
of currency values can over the long run enable Britain to sell in the 
world markets enough goods and services to pay for those which she 
herself requires.”’ 

It is a truism to say that no real world-wide reconstruction is possible 
as long as Britain is not in a position to perform—at least in part— 
her normal financial, commercial and political functions. This fact 
alone, quite apart from any genuine goodwill, causes most other 
countries to desire Britain’s recovery and prosperity. The Western 
world badly needs a strong and dynamic Britain. It simply cannot 
understand the British Leftists who seem to rejoice at every new 
weakening of the United Kingdom or the Commonwealth. Strasbourg 
or no Strasbourg, a healthy Britain that knows where it is going— 
and that has not only the capacity to get there but to get there in 
time—would be the natural leader of a democratic Europe whom the 
other democracies would welcome with the utmost enthusiasm. A sick 
Britain, in the throes of intellectual confusion, economic crises and 
social maladjustment, is a cause of the greatest anxiety not only to 
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' Europe (not forgetting the anti-Communists behind the iron curtain) 
‘ but to the U.S.A. and most of the civilised world as well. 

Only the Soviet Government can rejoice at Britain’s present diffi- 
| culties. Next to the conquest of China this has been the greatest 
| bounty with which the year 1949 has presented Moscow. To be sure, 
' Stalin can claim no credit either for the triumphs of Mao Tse-tung or 
for the British crisis, but he is the greatest beneficiary of both these 
developments. They go a long way to mitigate his failure in Yugoslavia 
_and in Finland, which must be riling him a great deal. Here we come 
to the third important item on the international balance sheet. Does 
Moscow’s present position belong to the “loss” or the “ gain” side 
of the books as far as the free world is concerned ? Now that the 
Western democracies know that Stalin, too, has the atom bomb, do 
_ they feel weaker or stronger in their cold war with the Soviets? And 

is the position in Germany shaping to the advantage of the Western 
Allies or will it possibly turn out to be a mere prologue to a new Russo- 
German understanding ? 

In their dealings with Moscow the democracies are always inclined 
either to underestimate or to overestimate Stalin’s strength. So it 
was between the wars, so it was during the war itself, and so it is now. 
From this curious tendency to exaggeration and recondite thinking 
many mistakes of policy have sprung, just as from the obstinate 
refusal in London or in Washington to learn anything about Russia’s 
history, geography or economics. Washington at long last seems to 
have recognised this handicap of ignorance, and there is little doubt 
that increased knowledge will prove helpful in framing a more realistic 
American policy towards the Soviet Union. Meanwhile it is a mistake 
to oversimplify Stalin’s international position. Despite all propaganda 
to the contrary, his domestic difficulties must be great and often 
crippling. His hold over the satellite countries is precarious and can 
only be maintained through the application of terrorism. At the two 
extreme ends of the iron curtain he has been defied by brave people 
who are not afraid of invasion or death and who know that voluntary 
surrender is no protection against the executioner and the loss of 
freedom. 

Yugoslavia has dared to turn against Moscow because Tito claims 
that Stalin is not communistic or revolutionary enough. Finland, on 
three dramatic occasions within one year, has stood up to Stalin and 
his minions because she does not want to be communistic or revolu- 
tionary at any price. Whatever the future may hold for either of 
these two small countries, the fact remains that in 1949 Stalin preferred 
to swallow this humiliating open insubordination rather than risk 
becoming involved in a war—possibly of more than local character. 
In the democracies, wherever free elections have been held, Communism 
has suffered serious setbacks. And in the United Nations Russia’s 
obstructionist and provocative tactics have proved of singularly little 
avail. 

The problem of Germany is too vast to be dealt with in a survey 
of this kind. But the following few observations nevertheless seem 
essential. In the Russo-American rivalry for Germany’s favour— 
which was unavoidable and which the Bonn Government is obviously 
going to exploit to the full—both sides are playing a dangerous game. 
For the democracies the implications of the spectacular recovery of 
Western Germany are far more important than they like to admit. 
At best, increased German competition is a formidable threat even to 
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the U.S.A. but particularly to Britain and to many other smaller |} 
nations. At worst, there is always a danger of renewed military menace. | 
All the evidence points to a strong recrudescence of Right Wing 
nationalism (in truth it never disappeared but only went underground | 
for a while), and this is too closely related to militarism to be comfort- | 
able. The firm belief held in certain allied quarters that Germany | 
should be rearmed to serve as a bulwark against Bolshevism sounds | 
devastatingly familiar. What reassurance is there that, when she 
has obtained all the political and economic or even military concessions 
from the Allies, Western Germany is not going to embark on another | 
sinister deal with Moscow ? The fact of her own Right Wing tendencies | 
is no obstacle to this but, on the contrary, a factor in favour of such 
an argument. Pastor Nieméller, who is generally considered as that 
rare specimen, a “ good” German, recently proclaimed urbi et orbi 
what many lesser Germans no doubt feel in their hearts, namely that _ 
no price would be too heavy for unification of their Reich, as well as 
the return of Berlin and the lost provinces—not even the price of 
Sovietisation. Most Germans like to think that in a transaction with - 
the Russians they can, in the long run, outsmart their partners. As 
to Stalin, Germany’s revival, and especially her reunited economy, — 
present no dangers of competition but far better possibilities of obtain- 
ing equipment and technical skill than can be found among his present 
satellites. The political and strategic advantages he would derive from 
a German alliance are immeasurable. But all this is speculation. The | 
facts are that, viewed on its own merits, Stalin’s present domestic and | 
international position reveals many weaknesses ; viewed in the light | 
of the opportunities that are constantly falling into his lap thanks to 
America’s inexperience and Britain’s difficulties, Moscow’s capacity for | 
disrupting what remains of civilisation in the world is still very great | 
indeed. 

Of the other European nations it must be said that only Switzerland 
remains a completely sound, financially strong, free democracy where 
the ancient traditions of liberalism are being defiantly maintained. 
France and Italy have achieved spectacular economic recovery despite | 
their permanent state of political turmoil. The paradox of France is | 
that although the State is almost always bankrupt, the nation remains | 
fabulously rich. At a pinch, the French can feed themselves and their 
dependence on foreign assistance is in no way comparable to that of 
the British. Industrial production is now at an all-time peak and the 
range of French exports has widened in a very impressive way. 
Belgium’s outstanding post-war economic record cannot be indefinitely 
maintained and the country is facing many uncertainties. Moreover, | 
she is once again in the throes of a political crisis centring around the — 
question of King Leopold’s return. For Holland the year has been a 
stormy one indeed and it looks as if she were facing many new economic 
difficulties in the months to come. 

Through immense hard work and exemplary frugal living, the Finns 
have succeeded in establishing a modicum of prosperity in their 
country and, despite the burden of reparations to Russia, they now 
enjoy fairly normal conditions. Significantly enough, they were able 
to abolish rationing before Sweden, so that last year many people in 
Stockholm were getting food packages from Finland. In 1949 the 
Swedes made great strides towards recovering from the economic 
crisis of 1947-48 which had been brought about largely as a result of 
their own mistakes. In Norway and Denmark production is high, 
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trade and shipping are good, but nevertheless there are many acute 
post-war problems which are as yet far from being settled. Thus, the 
picture of Europe remains a patchy one, while Asia offers so many 
problems and uncertainties that it would be hazardous indeed to 
venture any prophecies and guesses. However, despite all the inter- 
national tension, once again a year has gone by without war breaking 
out—even though trouble spots have been plentiful and on many an 
occasion it looked as if a resort to arms were unavoidable. As things 
stand at present, there is no cause to anticipate an outbreak of war 
in 1950. 

From a European point of view, the real problem is how to achieve 
economic recovery and consolidation during the brief period before 
Marshall Aid comes to its end. Though much lip-service is being paid 
to the idea of a united Europe or to “‘ integration ”’ (this now seems to 
have become something of an American obsession), nobody quite knows 
how these desirable goals can be achieved or how they can be reconciled 
with the national sovereign interests, for instance, of the British 
Commonwealth. There is something paradoxical about the fact that 
the pundits in Washington, who have not yet been able to “‘ integrate ”’ 
America’s army, navy and air force into one defence service, should 
be so vociferously demanding from the Western European nations 
that they should become an integrated unit of 270 million Europeans. 
But, to quote Mr. Paul Hoffman, the chief protagonist of this idea, 
“There are moments in history when even the most difficult of tasks 
can be accomplished. It is my view that this is such a moment in 
the history of Western Europe. A combination of threats from the 
East and Marshall Aid from the West give hope that the many and 
varied problems attendant upon integration will be resolved.” 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


‘“ON PROBATION IN CHINA.”’ 


NTIL the massive deployment of the Communist forces through 
| Manchuria to the North China Plain it was still suggested by 

peripatetic missionaries and visiting parliamentarians that the 
only alternative to the government of Chiang Kai-shek was “ Red 
banditry,” which apparently succeeded at one and the same time in 
being licentious, undisciplined and irresponsible—and the fanatically 
obedient tool of the Kremlin. Now, eighteen months later, it is to this 
caucus that H.M. Government offers recognition. 

This diplomatic revolution has been unwillingly achieved in the 
face of hard facts which even statesmen have been unable to brush 
away. Since the beginning of 1948 there has been a steady stream of 
sober and informed comment from foreigners working inside Communist 
territory, and in adjoining areas—those of the missionaries who stood 
their ground, relief workers, business men, and the correspondents of 
some of the great newspapers of Britain and America. The picture 
which emerges from their dispatches bears little resemblance to the 
gloomy if imaginative scenes projected by the “ Old China Hands.” It 
suggests that the last two years have marked the destruction of an 
evil growth in the Chinese body politic. Albeit the surgery has been 
so drastic that the patient’s life is still in danger. The corruption and 
the moral bankruptcy of the Nationalist régime stood as the greatest 
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single barrier to Chinese recovery, whether spiritual or economic, from | 
the ravages and the disintegration of the war with Japan. The Western — 
world knew the facts well enough, but none of our leaders had the | 
courage to admit them, and, in token of that admission, to withdraw i 
their support of the Nationalists. By diverting 97 per cent. of | 
U.N.R.R.A. aid to the Nationalists, by countenancing an unparalleled | 
increase in the flow of American and Canadian arms for use against } 
the opponents of the Nationalists, the Western powers have enabled | 


the Generalissimo and his associates to keep the war going for about } 


eighteen months longer than would have been possible without foreign — 
aid. That policy might have been excusable had there been the 
slightest attempt to impose conditions on the aid that was given. | 
There was by 1947 a powerful and growing ““ middle-of-the-road 
group of liberal Chinese, with an influential committee in exile in Hong 
Kong and a spearhead of impartial opposition to both extremes in 
the Civil War in the form of a courageous student protest movement. 
We allowed this growing party of the ‘‘ Middle Way ”’ to fall by the 
wayside under the systematic persecution of the Generalissimo’s secret 
police. Instead, we chose to wait and see, and as a result we have 
watched the initiative in China go almost by default to the one group | 
which combined belief in itself with the ability to wrest political power | 
by main force. Now, after the storm is over and the victory won, 
we offer to recognise the Communist régime as de ure the Government 
of China. As a Chinese would put it, we “ offer an umbrella after the 
vain has stopped.” Then we wonder that the new Government is slow 
to thank us for it. 

The British offer of recognition has been greeted both here and in 
America with a great deal of reserve. It is almost as if we were placing 
the new China on probation. We no longer cut the newcomer in the 
street, but we retain our misgivings about his character, his origins 
and his future intentions. We are making the best of a bad job, it 
would seem, and it is up to this gate-crasher in the Far East to settle 
down quietly and show a proper gratitude for the tepid confidence we 
now repose in him. 

Those who continue to work in the new China look at matters rather 
differently. In the last six months the Communists have been settling 
down to civilian government, both in the newly conquered countryside 
of Central China and in the great commercial cities of the eastern 
coastal belt. Their behaviour towards the foreigner has disproved all 
the prophecies. They have put sentries outside the churches and the 
great mission compounds, and the offices and factories of the foreign 
combines—not to deny entry to the foreigner but to keep looters out. 
They have confirmed the freedom which already existed under the 
Nationalists for any man to preach against religion. But they have 
also granted to Protestant Christianity a representation in the new 
“ People’s Government ”’ far out of proportion to the numerical ratio 
of Chinese Christians either to the members of other religions in China 
or to the population of China as a whole. They have denounced Roman 
Catholicism as a reactionary religion which consistently strove to 
uphold the status quo in corrupt Nationalist China and as consistently 
agitated against the spread of Chinese Communism. But they still 
permit Chinese Catholics to worship according to their own usages. 
They have speeded a process begun long before the Nationalist defeat 
—the transfer of the direction of Chinese universities to Chinese hands. 
But they have gone out of their way to encourage foreign teachers to 
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stay on although they know these foreigners to be out of sympathy 
with the doctrines of the régime. 

Something of this attitude was to be discerned two years ago, and 
was duly reported in these columns. But there is one feature which 
few if any foreigners can claim to have foreseen. It can be represented 
by the following story, which is typical of many such. A Communist 
advance party enters a Chinese city after the Nationalists have with- 
drawn, and calls on one of the foreign groups which has remained 
behind. The officer in charge speaks politely to the foreigners and 
thanks them for remaining. He then notices that this semi-religious 
foreign group retains Chinese servants in its employment to do some 
of the more menial work. The Communist is puzzled, and he says, “I 
don’t understand. You are Christians and democrats, but you employ 
servants to do the dirty work.” The significant word is “ but.” The 
\Chinese Communist viewpoint appears to be that Christians and 
democrats have a morality and a standard of social organisation which 
in some sense is to be respected, and by which the foreigner is to be 
judged. There is no suggestion that Christianity or democracy are 
mere subterfuges, hypocritical forms behind which the perfidious 
foreigner hides his greed and his despotism. The foreigner is 
finding his practices suddenly judged by his preaching. A great 
proportion of the younger Chinese Communists have been brought 
up on the democratic textbooks and the religious teachings 
of the West. They have turned to a more rigorous doctrine because, 
largely due to the blinkered statesmanship of the Western Powers, 
Chinese democrats were denied encouragement when they most needed 
it. But although, to the Communists, Western ideas and methods are 
no longer applicable to China, it is still assumed that the Westerner 
believes in these ideas himself, and in a very salutary manner the 
foreigner finds himself recalled to the principles for which he is supposed 
to stand. We have been appointed the ambassadors of Christian 
democracy, whether we want it or no. 

There can have been few occasions in the history of China’s re- 
lations with the Western world when it was more difficult for the 
Westerner to make a first-class showing. In the thirteenth century 
Marco Polo’s uncle was asked by the Great Khan to bring one hundred 
priests or professors of the Christian gospel into China in order that 
they might tell the people about their religion. The Polos went home 
to Europe and set about recruiting this mission. But in the end they 
had to return to China without a single priest. No one, it appeared, 
dared to make the journey. To-day we are more fortunate in explaining 
ourselves away. But only a little more fortunate. In far too many 
Christian missions in China the foreigners evacuated themselves and 
their equipment weeks before the Communists arrived. Now they 
complain that it is not easy to regain admission to Communist territory. 
Those, particularly the younger men, who decided to remain behind, 
have found the Communists surprisingly tolerant of the faint hearts 
of their colleagues, though it is possible that the Communists’ opinion 
of organised Christianity is not quite so high as it used to be. But 
still, the type of men and women who have stayed on are the very 
best kind of ambassadors the West could provide. For the most part, 
even in the bad old days, they were uneasy at the manner in which 
the compound walls tended to insulate the foreigner from the strange 
yet rich life which went on in the slums outside. A few chose to set 
up their headquarters in the same kind of tumbledown huts in which 
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their parishioners were living. They tramped the roads, and were | 
absent from the ceremonial feasts which some foreigners felt were a | 
necessary means of maintaining amicable relations with the men of | 
property who controlled local government under the Nationalists. | 

This type of young missionary now finds the Communists are ready | 
even to seek his advice on social questions, since he already has a | 
reputation for concerning himself intimately with the terrible economic | 
conditions which the new régime is committed to end. But even with | 
this unexpectedly receptive response the foreigner who stayed behind | 
in Communist China is likely to find himself severely tested. The test © 
does not come in the traditional form of religious persecution. The 
Communists appear to be treating religion no worse, if no better, than 
any other institution in newly occupied territory. In a sense the | 
present challenge is harder to meet than religious persecution would 
be. A recently returned Christian worker put it something like this : 
‘““We are finding, even amongst our own young Christian members, 
that the entry of the Communists into a village or a city somehow 
releases a power for service and self-sacrifice, for altruism and even a 
kind of humility, which in social terms rivals the very best that 
Christian initiative in China has so far been able to offer. There are 
almost all the features which one associates with a religious conversion ~ 
—a great rebirth of the spirit.”’ 

This, then, is the challenge which the West must meet. Somehow, 
in spite of all the distortions and misunderstandings that affairs in 
China have suffered at ‘‘ Old China Hands,” there is a kind of spiritual | 
regeneration at work. One is tempted to say, “‘ If this is Communism, 
then it is what China needs, and we do well to recognise the fact.” 
But, so far, it is not Communism, at least as we understand it in the | 
West. And it need not be the kind of Communism we rightly oppose | 
in Europe, if we are prepared to throw the weight of Western influence 
in the scales. China’s destiny is delicately poised. After more than | 
a quarter of a century of war, invasion, commercial exploitation and | 
misgovernment, the country desperately needs to regain confidence in | 
its own powers to rebuild itself. This confidence is coming, for better _ 
or for worse, through men who call themselves in Chinese “ the Share- 
property Party,” and in English “the Communists.” But self- 
confidence and self-respect are only half the battle. The new China 
also needs the sympathy and the technical and economic assistance of 
the outside world. If that help is not to be had from the world of 
the Western democracies then the régime will surely turn, in fact as 
well as in name, to Communist Russia. 

As yet China is still a Middle Kingdom, for which few indeed of the 
issues and the ideas implicit in the Cold War are applicable. Both 
worlds have something to offer to China’s future, just as both worlds 
have contributed, for good and for ill, to China’s tragic past. In the 
next decade China will be choosing from the foreigner those ideas and 
those practices which are needed to complement her new social 


structure. And in the meantime both sides in the Cold War are “ on 
probation.”’ ; 


Tony GIBSON. 


INDEPENDENT INDONESIA. 


ARELY more than a year after being arrested and interned 
as a Dutch prisoner on the island of Banka, President Sukarno 
reigns in the white marble Ionic-style Palace at Jakarta, the 
name of the medieval sultanate in which Batavia was founded three 
centuries ago, and now of the Indonesian capital. As Head of State 
in the new “ Republik Indonesia Serikat ’’ (United Indonesia) his 
dominions include all the 3,000 islands of the former Netherlands East 
Bas except New Guinea. It is the most dramatic transformation in 
sia. 

The germ of the final settlement lies in the Inter-Indonesian Con- 

ference held at Jogjakarta in July 1949, when for the first time the 
Federalist leaders of the non-Republican States set up under Dutch 
auspices joined with the reinstated Republican leaders to concert a 
joint independence programme. Hitherto regarded by the Republic 
as Dutch puppets, the Federalists had accepted, and even welcomed, 
Dutch support in their desire for self-determination and as a protection 
against Republican centralisation. But resentment against the 
liquidation of the Republic and the imprisonment of its leaders following 
the second Dutch police action in December 1948 so inflamed the 
Federalists that their separatism was swamped in an upsurge of pan- 
Indonesian nationalism. In one stroke the Dutch had done more to 
create Indonesian solidarity than years of Republican propaganda. 
At the Dutch-Indonesian Conference at The Hague a few weeks later 
a provisional constitution was accordingly drafted by the two Indo- 
nesian delegations as the pledge of their new-born unity. By serving 
also as a joint anti-Dutch manifesto this document fulfilled what may 
ultimately be seen in retrospect as its main function. 
’ During this Round Table Conference the Dutch at length consented 
to a complete and final surrender of sovereignty, and a series of docu- 
ments to bring this about passed the States-General in the form of a 
Bill on December 2oth. At a ceremony held in the Royal Palace at 
Amsterdam a week later the “‘ Charter ’”’ transferring sovereignty from 
the Netherlands to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia was 
signed by Queen Juliana and accepted by the Republican Prime 
Minister Hatta. Both parties then signed the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Statute of Union creating a new “ Union” organ whereby the two 
countries are linked as independent sovereign partners under the 
Crown. At the same time the Government of the new All-Indonesian 
Republic (which must be distinguished from the original Jogjakarta 
Republic, now one of its constituents) was vested in an Inner Cabinet 
of four appointed by President Sukarno—Prime Minister Hatta and 
Defence Minister the Sultan of Jogjakarta representing the original 
Republic, Anak Agung Gde Agung, Prime Minister of East Indonesia, 
and the Sultan of Pontianak representing the Federalists. This Inner 
Cabinet in turn nominated a larger Cabinet of fifteen members each 
representing one federal unit. Pending the general election to a 
Constituent Assembly to take place in a year’s time, these three organs 
of President, Inner Cabinet and Cabinet comprise the Provisional 
Government. — : 

British observers tend to appraise the new Republic by comparison 
with the new Asian Dominions of the “ British’? Commonwealth— 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon—and with Burma. On paper Indonesia 
appears to be rather more closely linked to Holland than is India to 
Britain. By the Statute of Union Indonesia acknowledges the Dutch 
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Crown as Head of the Union although only two organs—a secretariat ‘| 
and a court of arbitration—are provided for the discharge of its) 
functions. The Republic of India, on the other hand, having chosen | 
to remain within the Commonwealth, and at whose instance the title: 
“British” has apparently been dropped, has specifically repudiated | 
the suzerainty of the Crown. But, like the former British dependencies, — 
Indonesia has now acquired full control over defence, foreign relations | 
and finance ; and no longer will the Dutch possess military bases in | 
Indonesia (except for the naval base at Surabaya, where, pending the | 
formation of an Indonesian navy, a Dutch naval unit will remain for | 
one year under the authority of the Indonesian Government). But | 
whereas even on paper the Dutch-Indonesian Union seems little more | 
than a face-saving gesture on the part of the Dutch to bolt the door | 
after the horse has gone, at the time of the transfer of British 
sovereignty the Commonwealth was an old-established going concern 
which, even though shorn of its Asian members, would remain both | 
internally and internationally a major world Power. The Common- 
wealth, moreover, as the sterling area, has a practical bond of economic © 
interest, and for this reason if no other, India, with her large sterling 
balances, finds it expedient to remain in. Indonesia, on the contrary, 
like Burma, starts life with a national debt, and only time will show 
to what extent either of these new independent Republics will prove 
able or willing to discharge obligations assumed at the time of transfer. 
In another practical respect there is likely to be more reality in British- 
Indian than in Dutch-Indonesian co-operation. English is the common 
tongue of India, Burma and Ceylon, also their link with the whole 
Western world. In the face of the same necessity, Indonesian leaders | 
increasingly use English as their second language and, notwithstanding | 
the proviso of the Statute of Union for the continued use of Dutch, | 
English is bound eventually to become the second language in the | 
schools. It might even be claimed that the disappearance from Indo- 
nesia of the Dutch language, and with it the Teutonic pedantry of 
thought-form, is essential to modern political evolution. Anyone who 
has perused the Dutch documentation through the four-year contro- 
versy cannot fail to have gained a new comprehension of the old 
phrase “double Dutch”; and it seems evident that the pompous | 
phrasing, the hollow verbiage, the interminable circumlocutions of this | 
cumbrous tongue have been one of the main impediments in the path _ 
of political compromise. Finally India, and to a slightly lesser extent 
Pakistan and Ceylon, are thoroughly at home in Britain’s political 
system, of which they have adopted a large measure. The confessional 
basis of Dutch political parties, on the other hand, which has con- 
sistently bedevilled the whole Indonesian issue, belongs more to 
seventeenth-century Europe than to the secular world of to-day, is 
utterly alien to Asia, and constitutes yet another formidable obstacle 
in the way of future Dutch-Indonesian co-operation. 

Inside Indonesia the picture is far from rosy. The draft Indonesian 
constitution is federal in form, a reluctant concession on the part of 
the Jogjakarta Republic to secure the Federalists’ support. But it is 
significant that the real heads of the Provisional Government, and so 
of All-Indonesia, are the former Jogjakarta leaders, Sukarno and 
Hatta. For the moment they are carrying on the administration 
through the fifteen Federal States inherited from the Dutch. But it 
is by no means certain that this structure will last the interim period, 
and scarcely more probable that the provisional constitution will 
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| survive without fundamental changes. The reunification of Java, if 


[ 


and when the Republic succeeds in suppressing banditry, under a 
central government seated either at Jogja or Jakarta, in place of the 
four or five sections into which the Dutch had broken it up, is probably 
the desire of all non-Communists, and such a move, whenever it occurs, 
should not be misinterpreted as a sign of fissiparous tendencies. In 
Sumatra the course of future evolution is less predictable, for, although 
in theory the Jogja Republic holds the whole country (apart from two 
small enclaves round Medan and Palembang), there are at least four 
major racial divisions which, throughout her history, prevented Sumatra 
from becoming a united country as was Java when first the Dutch 
arrived there. President Sukarno’s main difficulty will arise with East 
Indonesia, a far-flung congery of islands comprising Celebes, the 
Moluccas and the Sundas, which, seated at Macassar, is nevertheless 
the most viable of the Federal States ; and with the still more back- 
ward Bornean group of five. The brief Republican and Federalist 
honeymoon of 1949 is hardly sufficient to reconcile century-old 
jealousies ; or, in particular, to reconcile Javanese ambitions to head 
a centralised empire with the self-determinationism of the Federalists, 
especially if it possesses the weapons with which to iron out a separatist 
revolt. 

That primitive peoples fare better at the hands of European 
administrators than at those of their slightly more advanced neighbours 
is incontestable. If the Dutch had accepted the van Mook-Sjahrir 
Agreement of April 1946 (by which the Republic was then prepared 
to concede them overall control outside Java and Sumatra, in return for 
complete internal autonomy, and direct foreign relations for itself), they 
would still retain all the rest and Indonesia would possess the civilising 
and stable element she so sorely needs. The short-sighted Dutch 
objection that Indonesia without Java was not worth the candle loses 
force in the light of their present attempt to retain New Guinea, the 
sole issue still outstanding. To this territory Indonesia has no more 
claim than to Holland herself, and if the welfare of the inhabitants 
were the ruling consideration, probably a joint Dutch-Australian 
protectorate over the whole of New Guinea would be the best solution. 
The same arguments apply equally to the Shan and Karen States of 
Burma. But whereas, owing to their situation in the hinterland, no 
direct access to these areas is physically possible without infringing 
the sovereignty of Burma, the island geography of the Indonesian 
archipelago affords unique facilities for the “self-determination ” of 
each unit. From a new capital at Macassar the Dutch might have 
developed a new empire stretching from the Rhio archipelago off 
Singapore to Morotai on the Pacific, from the Moluccas to Merauke 
on the doorstep of Australia. 

It is unfortunate that the Dutch are so singularly lacking in imagina- 
tion and in leadership. Even in European affairs Holland is unable 
to produce a Spaak. In the words of Canning’s famous rhyming 
despatch to his ambassador at The Hague: “ The fault of the Dutch 
is yielding too little and asking too much.”’ Their worst enemy through- 
out the Indonesian controversy has been their own pyschology. In 
1830 the Belgian separatist revolt was followed by a Dutch police 
action which only envenomed the situation and resulted in their losing 
the support of the Flemings, who, more tactfully handled, might have 
been won over to stay with the Netherlands. The Dutch argued for 


nine years before consenting to recognise Belgian independence, and a 
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year after the final treaty the King of the Netherlands abdicated. In — 
Indonesia their “ Raffles complex,” dating from the first British — 
occupation of Indonesia in 1811-16 under Sir Stamford Raffles, and 
his subsequent founding of Singapore which drained off their former 
commercial monopoly, blazed up afresh during the second British 
occupation in 1945-46, causing them to misinterpret British efforts at 
mediation as a veiled attempt to filch the goods from their larder. 
Dr. van Mook alone knew what he was about, but he too was suspect 
as pro-British or pro-Indonesian. The same inability to compromise 
subsequently alienated official opinion in the United States, whose 
State Department, from commercial motives, was always more anxious 
for a Dutch restoration than was the British Foreign Office. The first 
police action brought U.N.O. on the scene and led to the American- 
inspired, Dutch-dictated Renville Agreement with a truncated 
Republic which only prolonged the stalemate. At the Dutch general 
election in June 1948 the Catholic reactionaries, greedy for a share in 
the spoils of ‘‘ Indié,”’ secured the Labour Party’s assent to the 
dismissal of van Mook in return for a promise to concede a more 
generous instalment of social welfare in Holland. On November 3rd 
he was removed, the last and perhaps the most enlightened of a long 
line of Dutch Governors-General. It was the beginning of the end. 
The first, and incomparably most urgent, task of the new Republic — 
is the suppression of the Tan Malaka Communists and the Muslim 
extremists in the Dar-ul-Islam movement, against both of whom the 
Republican army is still fighting. Not until that is accomplished will 
it be possible to contemplate the holding of the general election which 
in all Asian minds is the insignia of emancipation. General elections 
held under British auspices in India (December 1945), Burma (April 
1947) and Ceylon (September 1947) resulted in the return of the 
leading nationalist parties or coalitions in overwhelming majorities. 
Unlike the former British dependencies, however, Indonesia has not 
had the advantage of making her first electoral experiment under 
European protection. The Dutch rejected the Republican demand for 
elections as “‘ premature ’’ ; while the Republic, when twitted by the 
Dutch for failing to practise their own precepts, retorted that it was 
impossible to do so in time of seige. In point of fact both sides feared 
the result. Yet with the Communist putsch in full spate, 1950 seems 
even less opportune for so momentous an enterprise. To some extent 
the Indonesian election will hinge on external measures to contain this 
menace throughout south-east Asia in general. It is at least certain 
that to President Sukarno, as to President Nehru, Chinese Communism 
is public enemy number one. The tragic fate of Burma’s leaders has 
demonstrated the peril with which these infant States of south-east 
Asia are beset. All are crippled by their shortage of trained personnel, 
administrative and technical. For at least a generation to come 
Indonesia cannot hope to prosper without the specialised advice and 
guidance which only the West can supply. In view of the spontaneous 
manifestations of goodwill which followed the attainment of their 
independence, at least between the Indonesian leaders and the Dutch, 
the most desirable co-operation between the two nations may be 
realised through the employment by the Indonesian Government of 
Dutch advisers in many branches of administration, industry and 
commerce. Shortly after his dismissal a tentative offer was made by 
the Republicans to invite Dr. van Mook to become adviser to their 
Government. Such an appointment, if it ever came about, would be 
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even more remarkable than the Indian invitation to Lord Mount- 
batten. Lower down the scale the Dutch language is still the only 
medium of intercourse between Indonesia and the West, and this is 
another practical reason for voluntary Dutch-Indonesian co-operation 
on a wide scale. It is greatly to be hoped that Indonesians will not 
allow a false amour-propre to frustrate their own interests, 

BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 


SWAZILAND. 


VER 200 hundred miles east of Johannesburg lies a little 
C )eountsy, about the size of Wales, that Kruger coveted. And it 
is by no means uncertain that his successors do not hanker 
after it, even now. Only the other day the Union Minister of Trans- 
port, Mr. Paul Sauer, said, in reference to a railway to serve the south- 
eastern Transvaal and northern Natal, that it could not very well go 
through country in possession of another power.. Wedged between the 
Union and Portuguese East Africa, the land of the Ama Swazi is terri- 
tory over which the Union Jack still floats, alone and untainted by 
later additions. The recent prolongation of the Colonial Month 
Exhibition in Great Britain is good news to the sixty-odd Crown 
Colonies of the British Commonwealth. It reveals that, at long last, 
the British public has become alive to their heritage in these possessions 
scattered through the length and breadth of the African as of the other 
continents. If that realisation had come eighty years sooner and had 
the money invested since then, in various foreign enterprises from 
China to Chile, been sunk in Imperial industries, the major part of 
the capital and the dividends might still belong to Commonwealth 
citizens. Instead, the money poured into railways, coal mines, oilfields 
and tramways has either been expropriated by foreign governments 
or else sold to gain currency exchange during the late war. Still, with 
Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and other eastern possessions handed 
over to their own inhabitants, the time is certainly overdue when 
Africa should be brought into play in order to redress the balance. 
Some of the colonies in the erstwhile dark continent have suffered 
from neglect, none more so than the land of the Ama Swazi. 
Looking back over the fifty years since Mr. Alistair Miller, the editor 
of the Times of Swaziland, addressed the Royal Colonial Institute, as 
it was then called, it does not seem that the high hopes he expressed 
then, not without justification, have been fulfilled in any marked 
degree. There are still no railways in the territory, the coalfield is 
still unworked, and the white population has barely increased by one 
thousand over the last quarter of a century. This last figure is 
grandiloquently described as a 45:5 per cent. increase in the latest 
Whitehall report on the country, but, even so, a rise of forty people 
per year is nothing to sing so very loudly about. Yet Swaziland is 
a country which, given good communications whereby its produce 
could be made available readily to nearby or even more distant lands, 
should certainly prove prosperous. With cool uplands, rising 5,000 ft. 
on its western slopes, with broad, healthy agricultural plains in its 
midland stretches and with semi-tropical lowlands on its eastern 
borders, the little country affords a variety of climate suitable to the 
growth of a wide selection of agricultural produce. With three rivers 
of considerable size, the Usutu, Umbuluzi and the Komati, there 
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should be potentialities for electric power for factories. But now, — 
under the deadening hand of the Colonial Office, electricity at Mbabane, | 
the village capital of the country, must cost higher per unit than almost [| 
anywhere in the King’s dominions. And, because communications are | 
all-important to the colony, it is worth noting that Mr. Miller drew | 
attention, half a century ago, to the fact that the Usutu River was } 
navigable from its mouth almost to the very borders of Swaziland. | 

Since a country’s material resources are vital to its development in § 
this over-commercialised age, it is worth recording that, in addition | 
to the unworked coalfield already mentioned, there are substantial, | 
profitable asbestos deposits, which provide employment and a con- | 
siderable addition to the colony’s revenue at the present time. At the 
Havelock mine, about forty-five miles north of Mbabane, 28,000 tons 
of this valuable mineral, valued at £840,000, were produced and | 
exported in 1947. In fact the mining industry, of which the Havelock 
enterprise represented some 80 per cent., employed 150 Europeans 
and 2,900 natives during that year. And among the other industries 
is cattle and hides, which brought in nearly £300,000 from the sale — 
of over 15,000 head of cattle and their skins to buyers in the Union. 
But, these two assets apart, gold, tobacco, butter, tin, barytes, bone- 
meal, butterfat and cotton all figured among the exports from the 
country. With a growing cotton spinning and weaving industry both’ 
in Southern Rhodesia and the Union, the Swaziland growers should 
find a lucrative market in these directions. 

If one compares American with British colonial administration— 
and Hawaii and Fiji provide a startling, comparatively close com- 
parison—who has failed to wonder why it is that the British possession 
always seems to receive such undeserved neglect ? While money is 
poured into the American colony, with tremendous benefits not only 
to the colonists and the natives but also to the mother country, the 
unfortunate British dependency has been expected to “rub along ” 
on next to no aid whatever. Even now the budget for Swaziland is 
a miserable widow’s mite. The best news for some years was the 
announcement that about £7,000,000 was to be spent by the Colonial 
Development Corporation in planting trees for the building-up of a 
paper pulp industry. But the print was hardly dry on the newspapers 
when the British Colonial Office, with that dread capacity for proving 
an unfailing wet blanket, must needs broadcast to the world that the 
pronouncement was premature in some respects. It is, apparently, to 
be several years before these otherwise bright plans will be allowed 
to fructify. 

For a country the size of Wales, with a native population of more 
than 180,000 and with over 3,000 whites, the annual budget, in 1946-7, 
was less than half a million pounds. Out of this miserable pittance, 
malarial survey and a new leper settlement took almost £10,000. On 
native education the “‘ vast’ sum of £787 was spent. But, to do the 
figures more justice than they deserve, one must take into account 
here other items, listed separately, such as the Native Trade School, 
Developing Native Education, Agricultural Training of Teachers and 
the Swazi National School, all of which brought the total educational 
expenditure up to slightly more than £21,000. But even this was a 
bare 5 per cent. of the whole revenue. Sums spent on other vital 
projects were by no means impressive. Agricultural research received 
less than {2,000 ; agricultural staffing and the improvement of native 
cattle between them were awarded £6,500, while the geological survey 
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was only allotted £3,500. This is running a country on the proverbial 
shoe-string with a vengeance. How any kind of results worth anything 
at all can be expected from sixpences doled out in this parsimonious 
fashion passes the comprehension of all but a Whitehall official. Of 
course it will be argued that Colonial budgets ought to balance. With 
a public debt of only £43,000—surely one of the smallest in the world 
—Swazi income tax yielded £103,000, native tax £48,000, Customs 
and Excise £65,000, post and telegraphs £44,000, licences £16,000, 
and base metal royalties £13,000. To be sure you cannot do much 
with these small sums. It is necessary to prime the pump not at 
some indeterminate date in the future but now. .If one-tenth of the 
money wasted upon that ill-planned and ill-managed groundnuts scheme 
in East Africa had been spent in Swaziland there might have been 
signs even now of a possible return. 

Here is a land with mineral resources, with great possibilities for 
growing timber, with decided scope for both ranching and the develop- 
ment of citrus fruit, and all, apparently, the Colonial Office can “dream” 
up is some scheme for afforestation at some indeterminate date in the 
future. Surely, in the planning of a country, as in that for a military 
campaign, first things should come first and certain priorities should 
be settledin advance. For Swaziland the prime necessity is transport. 
Either a railway must be built or the Usutu should be made capable 
of taking at least barges right up to the border and beyond. Of the 


.two the former is, obviously, preferable. At present the only means 


of public transport, communicating with the outside world, are the 
bus services run by the South African Railways. All produce and the 
bulk of the passenger traffic has to go that way. Yet a railway down 
to the coast at Lourengo Marques, giving the country the right to 
import direct, without going through the Union at all, would mean 
emancipation in the economic sense. There is already a line as far 
as Goba, in Portuguese territory on the frontier. 

Another point upon which the pundits of Westminster should make 
up their minds is the status of the Swazis in the future. When Mr. 
Miller addressed the Royal Colonial Institute it was clearly envisaged 
that Rhodesia and the Protectorates, including Swaziland, would 
eventually become integral parts of the Union of South Africa. They 
may do so yet. It would be a bold man who could prophesy on this 
point with certainty. But, with the present type of government in 
charge of affairs in the Union, there can be no doubt that sentiment 
north of the Limpopo, amongst white people as well as black, will be 
dead against such an amalgamation. The present political line-up 
there looks much more as though it would develop along the lines of 
a Central African Dominion. Most certainly the African is going to 
look much more than askance at any suggestion that he should lose 
the freedom and liberality of British rule, under the Union Jack, for 
the doubtful advantages of being incorporated in the police state so 
beloved of Afrikanerdom. Going through Swaziland, there is no 
question that the people are much happier than the natives in the 
Union under the restrictive pass laws and the increasing humiliations 


of apartheid. Pleasant-faced men, women and piccanins wave cheer- 


fully from the roadside as the car passes them. In the street they 
look you straight in the eye. Whatever else the British rule may or 
may not have done for them during the past half-century, there is 
no thought but that racial and colour problems are by no means acute 
in the land of the Ama Swazi. There is no reason why they should be. 
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Whatever the faults of the British as colonisers in the sphere of | 
- economic development, they have ever treated subject peoples well. | 
Here in Swaziland there is not only a European Advisory Council but | 
also one, composed of natives, to deal with their own affairs. The i 
two races, after a period of difficulty, ended by Mr. Amery’s visit in | 
1927, have found their own spheres of mutual and exclusive interest, | 
without clashing and without any need for the application of the f 
‘herrenvolk ” doctrine, apart from which the Afrikaner, apparently, | 
cannot envisage his relations with black people. 
In the past, British Governments, of almost all political complexions, | 
have been very prone to give away their friends to their enemies, 
without much compunction or pangs of conscience. It would be a 
lasting sin if the British Government of to-day or to-morrow were to . 
hand over the Swazis to the none too tender mercies of the South 
African Government. That régime has not yet shown itself capable 
of handling or looking after the welfare of the Bantu peoples entrusted 
to its care by the Act of Union. But, apart from the humanitarian 
aspect of the matter, it would be a mistake to hand this country over © 
to its larger neighbour, if it is intended to encourage the British 
capitalist and investor to help to develop the natural resources of the 
region. More than all this, it is important that the British Government _ 
should now, once and for all, lay down as a cardinal principle that 
the protectorates of Swaziland, Bechuanaland and Basutoland are 
Imperial property, held in trust for the peoples who inhabit them. 
They are not to be used by some possibly unscrupulous future politician 
as a bargaining counter in some arrangement with the Union of South 
Africa. If ever a nation showed themselves, by their words, actions 
and sentiments towards the black races, to be unworthy of ruling 
native peoples, it is the South Africans and particularly the party 
presently in power. There are great possibilities in Swaziland for the 
Swazis, for the present and future settlers and for the rest of the 
Commonwealth, provided that steps are taken soon and in adequate 
measure. Tinkering about on a small and piffling scale will do neither 
the people nor the country any good. What is wanted, as with other 
parts of the Colonial Empire, is broad vision and energetic action. 
W. R. GorRDON. 
Johannesburg. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


N The Summing Up (published 1938), a sort of autobiography, 
[somerset Maugham complains rather peevishly that when young 

men write about modern English literature they never mention 
his work. This may have been so in 1938 but now it no longer applies. 
Not only have two books appeared in English dealing with Maugham’s 
work as a whole but the same is also the case in France. A writer 
who is merely popular would clearly not awaken such interest. Yet 
this still leaves his position rather vague and open to doubt. Can it 
be clarified further? The author himself asks that he should be 
judged by his best work and not by the occasional pot-boilers. But 
this is not much help for he never tells us what he considers his best 
work to be. At the most one can only gather a hint here and there. 
Of this nature is the remark about Of Human Bondage: “I was 
writing to free myself of an intolerable obsession.” If the hint is 
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taken and the novel itself considered, this impression of ‘‘ obsession ” 
is amply confirmed. There is an unmistakable immediacy of emotion 
about it that recurs in none of the later works. Philip Carey is 
Maugham himself, and this personal aspect has the effect of giving the 
novel a greater value than anything else he wrote. Why should this 
be so oe After all, it is not necessary to look very far to find other 
subjective incorporations of Maugham—in Dr. Saunders of The 
Narrow Corner, as Ashenden in the six stories of that name, and as 
many of the omniscient “ I’s ” in the short stories. 

The answer leads us straight to the great flaw at the centre of 
_Maugham’s work—his acceptance of life as he saw it. This may seem 


strange, since if any writer of our day has ever been condemned so 


often as sordid, cynical, morbid, unhealthy, etc., it is Maugham. It 
would seem from this and from his frequent brushes with reviewers 
that here is a writer who spares no susceptibilities or feelings and just 
_ expresses the truth as he sees it. Ina sense, of course, this is the case. 
Maugham is a vigorous critic both of people and institutions. He has 
an unerring eye for the sham, the phoney and the hypocritical in 
human nature. He exposes the so-called liberal who kicks and 
curses his careless rickshaw boy; the Protestant missionaries who 
close their mission when the weather becomes uncomfortably hot ; the 
limitations of the provincial solicitor in For Services Rendered who 
cannot see his family breaking up around him; Julia, the actress- 
heroine of Theatre, whose whole life is one long part, on and off stage. 
The list is endless. But the moral of all Maugham’s work is that to 
be critical is not enough. It is also necessary to have a vision of 
something better and some notion, however incorrect, objectively, of 
how to achieve the something better. Somerset Maugham, with the 
sole exception of Of Human Bondage, has either been denied this 
vision or has evaded its awkward claims. For reasons which will 
appear later, the latter seems the truer explanation. 

A good point de départ is the number of occasions where Maugham 
prides himself on his tolerance. This quotation from Ashenden could 
be paralleled many times over: ‘‘ Ashenden admired goodness but 
was not outraged by wickedness.’’ Exactly, echoes Maugham, that is 
all there is to life. Some men, a minority, try to do good and others, 
the bad men, are completely wrapped up in their complacency, 
stupidity, pride, arrogance and narrow conventionalism. Maugham 
praises the first and mercilessly castigates the second but he is afraid 
to go any further. He shrugs his shoulders instead. Such is the 
way of the world. Good and evil, truth and falsehood are all entitled 
to exist. After all, “‘ there is no reason for life and life has no mean- 
ing,” and “ for nothing is there a why and a wherefore ” (The Summing 
Up). So what is the use of bothering at all? If one tried to do 
anything about it one would only expose oneself to ridicule by 
undertaking an impossible task. The motto of the sensible man is 
surtout point de zéle. The reformers and the crusaders always 
come to grief in one way or another—that is, if they have not been 
deceiving themselves from the beginning and are not merely place- 
hunters or seekers of the limelight. 

One of the Ashenden stories makes this point a little more clear. 
In it Maugham tells how the hero is having dinner with the British 
Ambassador to a neutral country during the war. The food, the 
surroundings, the company are all exquisite and eminently civilised. 
Then during the meal it suddenly occurs to Ashenden that less than 
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a hundred miles away other men are less fortunately placed. They — 
are shivering in the trenches and are constantly exposed to death and 
mutilation. And there he stops. If he were to pursue his reflections 
any further he would ultimately be forced to do something about 
the situation. This Maugham is afraid of doing. Here is another 
example. During his ambulance duties in the early part of the first 
world war Maugham came across a wounded French soldier who 
was screaming in agony: “ Je ne veux pas mourir, je suis trop jeune, 
je ne veux pas mourir.” This incident, we are told, confirmed him 
in his moral nihilism. From then on, this became his one and only 
article of faith and he lost all use for theological and philosophical 
justifications of evil. Evil also has a place in the world and one just 
has to accept it. Of course, there is no suggestion here that Maugham 
should have immediately become an anti-war crusader or anything 
of the sort—but merely that had his insight stirred him to some 
positive protest he would have been a far greater writer. 

As it is, only Of Human Bondage can possibly lay claim to great- 
ness, precisely because of the note of protest and reform as against 
the note of acceptance, or more accurately, emotional cowardice and 
laziness. Desmond MacCarthy ranks it with The Old Wives’ Tale, 
Babbitt, Kipps and Farewell to Arms amongst the great achievements 
of the modern realist tradition. Another critic (Richard A. Cordell 
in his book Somerset Maugham) compares it to the Way Of All Flesh 
in the field of the autobiographical novel. With these verdicts no one 
can possibly quarrel except perhaps to suggest that it really belongs 
to the genre of Bildungsroman in showing the evolution of a young 
man from an initial period of uncertainty and confusion to a fully 
developed adult personality who has found his place in society. 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister is the classical prototype of this kind of 
work. As regards stylistic and formal qualities, Of Human Bondage 
is decidedly weaker than most of the later work. Cakes and Ale is 
far superior in both respects. But this is not the point. It is probably 
Maugham’s only work in which he expressly shows that the individual 
can achieve something in life and consequently change the world. 
Maugham has not yet given up the struggle and relapsed into quietism. 
For Philip Carey there is a meaning to life and all his diverse experi- 
ences help him to discover it. Philip is literally on a pilgrimage. 
With the actual conclusions he arrives at and their significance for 
Maugham himself we will deal a little later. 

At Heidelberg his fellow student Weeks teaches Philip scepticism ; 
the Chancery Lane office shows him monotony and stupidity; the 
Paris Bohemian period casts another, more vivid, light on human 
nature ; the Athelny family are models of unalloyed goodness; the 
medical school teaches him tenderness and compassion. And domi- 
nating all is Philip’s unbreakable and unbearable attachment to the 
dyspeptic and unfaithful Mildred Rogers. These episodes recall 
nothing less than Manon Lescaut. What does it all add up to? 
The first stage is Philip’s shedding of the Anglican beliefs in which he 
has been reared. The next is the crossing “ of the wide country, arid 
and precipitous . . . before the traveller through life comes to an 
acceptance of reality.’ Finally, there is reality itself. The mysterious 
Cronshaw acts as a sort of catalyst in this last stage. He points out 
the futility of absolute truth. He destroys Philip’s notion of sin and 
in the Persian rug that he gives Philip communicates to him his belief 
that life, like the pattern on the rug, is devoid of purpose. Now Philip 
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is free, released from his “ human bondage.”’ It is an exultant 
realisation. There is none of the agony of choice that one has recently 
been accustomed to associate with such an existentialist conclusion as 
this: “ There was no meaning in life and man by living served no end. 
It was immaterial whether he was born or not born, whether he lived 
or ceased to live. Life was insignificant and death without conse- 
quence.” Again: “It seemed to him [Philip] that the last burden of 
responsibility was taken from him; and for the last time he was 
utterly free.” 

From this position Somerset Maugham has never advanced, but 
what he at first greeted as a gigantic release has become in the end a 
cul-de-sac. It accounts for the curiously static quality of all his work 
since about 1918. The mood, the vision, never change. There is only 
a development in purely formal attributes. One can read almost any 
_ story from any of the collections published during the inter-war years 

—The Trembling of a Leaf, The Casuarina Tree or First Person Singular 
—and their most striking characteristic is their eternal sameness. 
Nevertheless, within the limits of his philosophy, Maugham is a 
wonderful entertainer, quite as much in the theatre as in the short 
story or novel. He is a prince of raconteurs and, apart from a few 
early pot-boilers, a Maugham play is at least distracting. As in the 
drama, the economy imposed by the short story is no hindrance. On 
the contrary, it gives full scope to his amazing virtuosity and technique. 
There is one story in particular—Before the Party from the 
collection entitled The Casuarina Tree—which is a model of its 
kind. There is no action at all—nothing but exposition. Yet the 
reader’s suspense, like that of the horrified family, grows with every 
word uttered by the widowed daughter about her husband’s death. 
The final discovery—that she killed him—comes as an almost physical 
shock. The whole family then depart for the vicar’s party, determined 
for social reasons to hush the matter up. The ending is perfect. 
Maugham’s model in this genre was Maupassant, whom he praises 
for “‘ his gift of telling a story clearly, straightforwardly and effectively.” 
But this stylistic similarity hardly justifies calling Maugham an English 
Maupassant as some of his admirers have done. Again the distinction 
is one of outlook. For all Maupassant’s pessimism, fatalism and general 
disillusionment one cannot escape the note of indignation and outrage 
that the world should be thus. One will search in vain for such a note 
in Maugham’s work. This is all the sadder, for occasionally he does 
show an awareness of the limitations he has imposed on himself. 
Mysticism and religion have always attracted him as the discussion in 
Don Fernando makes quite obvious. There is also the celebrated 
outburst of the adulteress Kitty, the heroine of the Painted Veil: “1 
see in front of me the glorious fun of the world, people and music and 
dancing, and I see its beauty, the sea and the palm trees, the sunrise 
and the sunset and the starry night. It’s all confused but vaguely I 
discern a pattern, and I see before me an inexhaustible richness, the 
mystery and the strangeness of everything, compassion and charity, 
the way and the wayfarer, and perhaps at the end—God.” Amongst 
Maugham’s more recent work The Razor’s Edge seems a last desperate 
attempt to catch up with what he has been missing all the while. Yet 
how pale is the character of John, the seeker after reality in 1945, as 
compared with Philip, the seeker after reality in 1915. The attempt 
came too late. The only character who really comes to life in The 
Razor’s Edge is Elliott, the supreme snob, a character in the good old 
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Maugham tradition. What the Austrian satirist Karl Kraus wrote 
of Bernard Shaw in The Last Days of Mankind is equally applicable 
to Maugham : 
“ Pessimist : ‘ There are no satirists in England.’ 
Optimist : ‘ Bernard Shaw.’ 


toes ed 


Pessimist : ‘ Precisely ’. 
Maugham too, after Of Human Bondage, settled down comfortably to | 


become a mere entertainer when he saw how difficult the fight would be. | 
LIONEL KOCHAN. 


SNAPSHOTS IN SPAIN. 


PAIN never fails to show the traveller her conventional face : 
Ss exposes her clear-cut features with a pride which has in it 

something of shamelessness. It is perhaps the privilege of all 
ancient civilisations that they do not much care about their appear- 
ance: their features are too pronounced to need touristic make-up. 
And Spain can be so conventionally Spanish. Tourists may like such | 
a careless welcome and feel the more enchanted with “ the real Spain.”’ 
This is a kind of indirect flattery, for many travellers like to be treated | 
as natives. The natives of Spain, however, find travelling in their } 
country almost impossible. The trains are few and bad, the system j 
of booking seats at local national railway agencies (Renfe) is bureau- 
cratically intricate, while Government officials seem to enjoy all 
priorities. In these circumstances a personal letter of recommendation 
is more valuable than modest patience in a queue, and the quick- 
minded tourist is advised to conform to the vices of the system | 
(including occasional bribes) if he wants to travel at all. Sometimes 
the situation has a grotesque aspect :. the tourist on entering Spain | 
cannot leave the frontier town because every seat in every train he | 
inquires about is already taken, and it seems extraordinary to the | 
native mind that the tourist should be pressed for time. “‘ Surely you 
can wait a few days,” the officials observe on many similar occasions 
in other towns while the traveller looks in despair at the huge map | 
of Spain. To his astonishment a lisping clerk in a tourist agency in 
Aragon heartily dissuades him from visiting any city in Spain, marvel- | 
ling that a foreigner should have succeeded in reaching him at all. | 
The Spaniards love improvised arguments, and they will readily discuss _| 
the difficulties of travelling across the peninsula in relation to the civil 
war, to droughts, to the Marshall Plan, to the devaluation of the pound. | 
Everything appears to be relevant, and after a prolonged verbal duel 
the quarrel at the railway office changes into friendship and the ticket 
is given—as if in reward for good arguing. 

Perhaps there is some cunning device behind these obstacles ; 
perhaps the clever protectors of tourism have thought it all out to 
enhance the elemental desire for moving in space by frustrating the 
tourist’s plans. He, for example, has a vague plan of travelling from 
Barcelona to Valencia in order to see the famous coast: but after a 
struggle for the ticket, which fills the whole stay in Barcelona with 
dramatic expectations, his nine-hour journey becomes the fulfilment 
of a terrible longing, his mind is alert and triumphant. The very 
movement in space is for him a miracle : the tourist ceases to be vague, 
he is already planning the next leap. ‘‘ It must be Murcia, yes, I must 
get there at all costs.” But the travellers who share his compartment, 
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curious, friendly, and very courteous, seem astonished at his achieve- 
ments and ambitions, and earnestly dissuade him from further effort. 
They tell him of the glories of Valencia, the town which is their imme- 
diate common destination ; they speak with a vivid vagueness of the 
difficulties and distances which lie beyond. ‘‘ From Murcia to 
Granada,” they exclaim, “it is not a train, it is a trenito! You will 
travel with pigs and sacks of wheat : it is the hottest region in Europe.” 
The visitor begins to wonder, since Spaniards are so averse to travelling 
and seem so amazed to hear of the distances he has already covered, 
why the trains nevertheless are inevitably so full. However, though 
no Spaniard knows his Spain well enough to give the foreigner useful 
information about regions other than his own, every Spaniard is 
constantly travelling to the next large town to see an uncle, a cousin or 
a niece. Since this may take five or fifteen hours it is quite an event. 
What a revelation to the spoilt modern tourist who has been entrusting 
his spirit of adventure to the ready-made imagination of travel agencies! 
In Spain he will learn the memorable lesson that pleasure and comfort 
are not necessarily compatible. 

To assert this compatibility of pleasure and discomfort, a Disneyan 
train runs from Murcia to Granada on the line which is everywhere 
known as the worst in Spain. The train takes sixteen hours to reach 
its destination, and the foreigner soon sheds his social reserve and 
becomes less touristic and more human. To get to know everybody 
on the train is as simple as it is inevitable, but this friendly partaking 
of communal life offers more exciting possibilities. The English 
language, when mumbled quietly, has a mystifying effect on those who 
rarely hear any other but their own. Curiosity increases in the silent 
looks of fellow-passengers, who long for an opportunity to start a 
conversation. Time becomes absorbed into the endless desert landscape 
and the hour of luncheon-baskets. breaks through the frontier of 
strangeness. A woman who spends her enforced leisure smacking her 
three small boys for fighting, pushing, screaming, singing, wandering, 
sitting still or even quietly window-gazing, has already contributed 
much to the atmosphere of friendly amusement, for all Spaniards love 
children. Every traveller offers every other some of his lunch, according 
to custom, and every other refuses. Out come saucepans, containing 
cold omelettes, meat, Spanish sausage and large loaves of bread, 
together with much kitchen equipment. This is what travelling means, 
and all know that the evening meal will be taken in the same compart- 
ment andin the same company. Bottles of wine or of flat, tepid mineral 
water are passed round, but the heat and dirt make the travellers too 
thirsty to drink wine and at every stop there is a dash for the waiting 
sellers of dubious well-water, always at the risk of losing that precious 
hard-earned seat in the carriage. Then the afternoon heaviness 
descends quite suddenly and simultaneously on the replete travellers ; 
their merriment becomes subdued and one by one they sink into sleep. 

Somewhere between Lorca and Baza there has been a feria that 
day, and a crowd of peasants storms the train regardless of reserved 
seats or the class of carriages. Soon the frying-pans, bought at the 
feria, shine between the open windows of the conquered train and like 
glittering cymbals add a grotesque accompaniment to the dry land- 
scape. The deep river-beds, scorched by the sun to a reddish-yellow 
colour, match with ancient respectable poverty. Here is a witty 
peasant with small penetrating eyes who sits on a saddle under the 
clatter of frying-pans: the saddle once rested on the back of the 
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horse which he has sold at the feria, and the jokes of his friends refer | 
to his grotesque return home by train, still on the saddle. The — 
peasant’s witty replies belong to an unwritten chapter of some | 
picaresque novel. Outside the carriage window the dry yellow hills — 
with well-worn woodless edges seem to embrace that scene: they make 
a perfect framework. Occasionally a small field of crimson pepper 
drying in the sun pierces the golden monotony of the landscape, or | 
again a row of painted dwellings dug into the rock, a clump of cactus | 
plants, a few dark cypress trees behind a cemetery wall. A boy j 
straddled on a mule moves up a hill, singing above the slow rumble © 
of the little train ; or again the Napoleonic silhouette of a Civil Guard | 
keeps watch over a lonely bridge. 

The Spain of the past lives on within its present. This is why, being 
so conventional if not self-reminiscent, Spain never stagnates into an 
open-air museum. The sweating deserts of Murcia look forbidding to 
the tourist and, when entered, endow his escape from reality with an 
acute sense of the poor and hungry present. The escape must change 
into a journey of discovery, pastime must become reflection. He 
remembers scraps of incidents, e.g. another ferza day in Murcia, where 
the crowd, pushing on to the train, did not think of allowing the 
passengers to get off first, so that even a fat curate would not stand 
down from the carriage step for an old woman of over eighty. He 
recalls the beggar-children at every station, who follow him to carry 
his luggage and show him to some particular lodgings ; who refuse to 
go away, misdirect him when assured of his determination to be 
independent, and finally kick his bag. He remembers the dusty and 
cold chapel in Valencia where the sacristan had showed him with 
equal enthusiasm the stuffed crocodile fixed above the door and the 
mummy of the pious bishop in the glass coffin. The sacristan’s eyes 
had something of the crocodile’s expression, while his mummy-like 
hands counted the banknotes with a genuine devotion to terrestrial 
glory. Again, he recalls the hotel proprietor who had asked him if 
he was an American before stating his price, or the kindness and 
courtesy of so many new friends, the trouble taken to show him the 
way, to explain things, to exchange ideas, to make conversation. At 
Moreda, a junction before Granada, the night is ripe for reflection. 
The joking peasants disappear from the train, and now the childish 
cries of water-sellers surround the carriages. The darkness outside 
seems deeper and each cry Hay agua recalls the dry landscape of the 
desert in daylight. Water! Water! Seekers of the primitive, spoilt 
children of civilised boredom, might accept the picture of thin arms 
holding water-pitchers as comfortably exotic, but they would reject 
the same picture distorted by Goya as horrific. Who is then to warrant 
the tourist’s pleasure strangely derived from the discomforts of the 
journey across this land of everlasting contrasts? Is it only the dis- 
comfort of the journey that blears his impressions of Spain and makes 
him elude the conclusive point ? Seen from outside, however, Spain 
fits into almost any journalistic ideas of contemporary life, whether 
they are white or red. Within the country these ideas encounter life 
as crude and confused as the images of the hungry child who sells 
the element of life—water. | 

Political slogans lure us into extremes and generalisations. In much 
the same way the posters of that modern trade—tourism—try to 
imprint on us the general idea of “ gay France” or “ exotic Spain.” 
For wine and night-life go to France, for water-pitchers and donkeys 


- 
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under palm-trees go to Spain! The political tourist will no doubt 
determine in a couple of days why Spain is backward and why her 
Government is inefficient. The peasant, sleeping in the shadow of his 
donkey somewhere between Pamplona and Zaragoza, will sleep on as 
if left stranded between the centuries: for him the lucid answers of 
the journalists will remain meaningless. The symbol of Sancho Panza 
not only stands for common sense ; it stands for the importance of 
the particular in life as opposed to all that is general and hence irre- 
sponsible. The rider of the donkey shows the curious visitor his tired 
face. Is he perhaps tired of being Spanish ? Miles away, in the centre 
of Madrid, the ugliest capital in Europe, in that centre which looks 
like a nightmare of the Marble Arch, people also have sad and tired 
faces. The political tourist may think up a convenient explanation. 
Will the same explanation satisfy the baffled traveller who has covered 
3,000 kilometres, fighting for his railway tickets in every town— 
frustrated and hopeful, haunted by the night cries of water-sellers ? 

He will remember the statue of La Patrona de Granada, Our Lady, 
with Christ’s dead body on her lap, her hands expressing the gesture 
of indefinable helplessness. The Madonna de las Augustias shows the 
world the same tired face: she is not the Italian symbol of hopeful 
motherhood, her knowledge of humanity is as old as her resigned face. 
The drama which she had experienced was particular: no generalisa- 
tion, no convenient symbol can amend the wrong inflicted on her by 
life. To watch the people of Granada facing the statue in dignified 
silence is to learn something concrete and particular about Spanish 
civilisation. One can then begin to build on this particular an under- 
standing of the country. The Granada statue was given a richly 
adorned robe, and its contrast with the helpless expression of Our 
Lady’s face is the more painful. Yes, the world prefers to cover human 
suffering with a conventional dress, to hide it away from sight. One 
may use a golden robe or a shining political slogan. One may also use 
a tourist poster. 

Goya, the Spanish Swift, grins from every drawing in the Prado 
Museum, a disdainful grin that bids us good-bye on our return to 
everyday conventions. His grotesque masks try to cover the obvious 
meanings in life; the wings of bats and the ears of donkeys—each 
mask suggests, but it never answers. Nor do Goya’s inscriptions on 
the drawings explain anything: they serve as mere epitaphs for the 
inquisitive passers-by. “I think the disquieting Spanish grin is simply 
Oriental,” the lover of Arabic culture may say on the way to the 
Alhambra. But the six-year-old beggar who grimaced while reciting 
his lament belongs to the newer world—to the nightmarish models of 
Goya. The slender columns of the Alhambra, on the other hand, do 
not frighten ; the Oriental past has left no grin here, and no horror. 
Even in the moonlight the Moorish palace remains peaceful, though 
the guide-books tell of the shudder of the exotic. 

J. M. PIeTRKIEWICZ. 


THE SOVIET PRESS. 


ie O one will doubt that the Press is the best mirror of public 
N erinion. This true statement may apply to countries where 
free speech and free opinion have an opportunity to raise 

their voice, but not in States which are governed by a single party and 
where public opinion is not made through the Press but by the Press. 
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The dogmatic Press with its Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist principles, as we | 
are witnessing to-day, was not born overnight. The political import- | 
ance of a leading article in Pravda or Isvestia becomes more under- — 
standable when we go back to the revolutionary and illegal Press of — 
the eighteenth century. It was shortly before the French Revolution 
when the first illegal pamphlets and newspapers were circulated in 
Russia. These illegal papers did not bear a political character but 
dealt with the religious intolerance of Catherine the Great. It was not 
before the middle of the nineteenth century that the political revolu- 
tionary Press came into being. In 1853 the “father” of Russian 
revolutionary ideas, Alexander Herzen, established in London his 
“Free Russian Printing Works,’ and it was in London where his 
Appeal on the Brothers in Russia was printed. Under the name 
Kolokol (The Bell) the first revolutionary magazine was published. 
First of all, 2,500 copies of this magazine were published once a 
month, then it became more or less a fortnightly paper, and it is known 
to-day that the Czar was an enthusiastic reader of this illegal pamphlet. 
Forty years later the first issue of Iskva appeared, and the name 
“Lenin ’”’ became world known. In 1890 Lenin became the editor- 
in-chief of this paper, which was published under very primitive 
circumstances. It became the voice of Marxism against Czaristic 
Russia ; the centres of its illegal publication were Petersburg, Riga ~ 
and Kiev, and outside Russia, Berlin, London, Paris and Geneva. 

On May 5th, 1912, the first issue of Pravda appeared, which became 
‘the official paper of the Communist Party. Shortly after its appearance 
Stalin declared that this paper had become the fundamental basis for 
the organisation of the Communist Party and was the first sign of 
the forthcoming world revolution. Social and economic circumstances 
in Tsarist Russia made it possible for all illegal revolutionary elements 
to find a common meeting ground in the publishing offices of the 
illegal Press. Men like Lenin, Stalin, Trotski, Radek and Marx were 
all journalists before starting their political careers. Every one of them 
tried, by pen, to express their views and outlook on current develop- 
ments. It is understandable, therefore, that the best brains of the 
various revolutionary groups were working in the editorial departments 
of these illegal papers. 

On the day when the dictatorship of the Proletariat was declared 
—September 16th, 1917—the illegal revolutionary Press ceased to 
exist, but the new Soviet Press had to undergo an evolution. From 
then onwards the men in the Kremlin kept very sharp eyes on it. 
The Press became for them an instrument for stabilising their power. 
Every measure taken by the Government had to be given a prominent 
space in the whole of the Soviet Press, and to be justified by long 
leading articles ; over and over again the writer had to find a basis 
on which to bring the new measure into line with the Lenin-Stalin 
principles of Marxism. 

After the first Five Years’ Plan, the Soviet Union had 250,000 worker 
and farmer correspondents who reported every movement in the 
smallest village. Large factories had their own papers, and the Press 
became an education instrument of the Soviets. The best examples 
of this are the following figures : 


(a) In 1914, 76 per cent. of the men in Russia were illiterate, and 
87-6 per cent. of the women in Russia were illiterate ; and on January 
Ist, 1939, only Io-9 per cent. men between the ages of 9 and 49 years 
were illiterate, and 18-8 per cent. women illiterate. 
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During the school year of 1914-15 only 6,065,000 peasant children 
attended ordinary schools, and during the same year 52,000 pupils 
attended grammar schools. Altogether 6,117,000 peasant children went 
to school. 

During the 1938-39 school year 9,087,000 peasant children attended 
ordinary schools and 13,000,000 pupils attended grammar schools. 
Altogether 22,087,000 peasant children had a proper education. 


_ The hunger for literature in the Soviet Union is clearly expressed 
in the following figures : 


In 1914, 26,200 various books of 86 million editions were published. 
In 1938, 40,000 various books of 692 million editions, and in 111 
languages, were published. During the same year, 1762 magazines in 
fifty different languages, with a circulation of 257 million, were 
published in Russia. 


The development of the Soviet Press becomes even more impressive 
by the following statistics : 


In 1913 there were 809 newspapers with a circulation of 1,401,000 copies. 
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The 8,850 newspapers which appeared in 1938 were published in 
seventy languages and divided into the following groups: 
46 Union papers ; 
I14 papers of the Union Republics ; 
118 papers of the Independent Republics ; 
3,393 special trade papers ; 
4,604 factories and high school newspapers ; 
575 various newspapers. 


The national papers of the various Soviet Republics are taking a 
great part inside the Soviet newspaper system. In 1938 there were 
2,600 national papers published ; but the Soviet Press concentrates 
on the main cities and the capital. In Moscow alone forty daily papers 
and two hundred magazines are published. The Pravda takes the 
major réle inside the Soviet newspaper world; this paper publishes 
3,500,000 daily copies, and its Moscow circulation reaches the figure 
of 2,500,000. In 1914 the paper had a circulation of 40,000 copies 
only. During the first years of the Soviet régime the Pravda received 
financial support from the Communist Party. To-day the same paper 
has a daily profit of 500,000 roubles. The paper has 2,000 employees. 
Two other papers.and twenty magazines are published in the printing 
works of Pravda. The editorial department of Pravda has 430 
employees, of which 25 per cent. are members of the Communist Party. 
The Moscow edition is printed within three hours. The leading articles 
are sent by air or teleprinter to the provincial editions. The daily paper 
quota of the 4-page Pravda amounts to 100 tons per day. The average 
number of letters received from the Pravda readers is 15,000 per month. 
Next to the Pravda comes the Isvestia, which is the official voice of 
the People Commissariat, and has a circulation figure of 2 million. 
Besides these two well-known daily papers are the weekly and monthly 
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journals, such as The Red Star, which represents the Soviet Army, and | 
Trud, which is the official voice of the trade unions, and also the | 
Komsomlskaia Pravda, the youth paper. These are the only papers | 
which are not directly controlled by the State. But all disputes | 
amongst the Soviet Press are certainly based on the well-known | 
Lenin-Stalin principles of Marxism. 5 ik 

The next interesting item of the Soviet Press is the daily paper itself. } 
As I have said, the average daily paper is only four pages; there is | 
no space for the display of photographs, and even cartoons are seldom } 
published. The first page contains the internal policy of the U.S.S.R., | 
such as party information. The major part of the second page deals 
with internal development, but here we find a leading political article. | 
The foreign news is always represented in the form of a one-sided _ 
discussion against the pluto-democracies of the West. Foreign trade 
news such as we know in the British and American daily Press is not 
published in the U.S.S.R., but is replaced by figures of the achievements 
of the Five Years’ Plan. The accusation, made in various countries, 
that the Soviet Press is strongly censored is denied by them; the 
existence of a Press censor is justified by their argument that the 
censor’s work is to see that no false information or accusation against | 
the Soviet Fatherland and its leaders is published. The story of 
the censorship in Russia is as old as the Russian Press. 

The censorship office consists of three main departments. Business 
cards and letter-headed paper (with the name and address) are not 
allowed to be printed without the permission of “‘ Glawlit,’’ the censor 
department of the State. The second censorship department is the Press 
Department of the Communist Party, which is directed by Zhdanov. 
Without its permission no journalist has an opportunity of getting 
any of his work published. The C.P. censorship gives the various 
editors some information on which the leading articles should be based, 
and, at the same time, this department is authorised to censor all the 
news information from abroad before it is found on their desks by the 
foreign editors. The third and most dangerous censorship department 
is directed by the N.K.W.D., the Soviet secret police. It is their duty 
to control all authors and contributors of periodical magazines. The 
“ Litcontrol’’ (that is the name of the censor department of the 
N.K.W.D.) must know of the whereabouts of the writer, how he lives, 
his contacts, and his reaction to political current questions. In view 
of these three censor departments the freedom of the Soviet Press 
becomes very problematical. We must conclude that the power of 
the Press inside the U.S.S.R. is limited. It is not public opinion which 
ue see in its columns but the opinion of the State and the Communist 

arty. 


JOSEF GETA. 


PERONISM VIEWED FROM BRAZIL. 


S soon as it became known that General Juan Perén would 
WAN assume office as President of the Argentine Republic in June 
1946 politically minded Brazilians began to express uneasiness. 
His totalitarian convictions, acquired as military attaché in Italy, his 
declared admiration for the methods of Hitler and Mussolini, his earlier 
affiliation to the Argentine military expansionist movement, the 
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_. GOU,* and his inordinate personal ambition represented a definite 


threat to the peace of the Western hemisphere. Per6n is believed 
still to nourish the GOU dream to restore the ancient Vice-Royalty 
of the Plate by annexing Uruguay, Bolivia and Paraguay, and he 
makes no secret. of his determination that Argentina shall become the 
leading nation in South America, with himself at the head. 

The five-year plan, which came into operation in January 1947, 
seemed to justify alarm, and as details of the defence programme 
leaked out apprehension grew. The large-scale purchases of armament 
and equipment, the immense dumps of war material and the scores of 
new barracks which arose, the additions to the Navy and the creation 
of such an imposing Air Force seemed disproportionate to the defence 
needs of a country protected by Inter-American Co-operation and 
Arbitration Pacts. Jet bombers and long-range, ultra-modern aircraft 
suggested aggressive intentions, and Perdén’s perfunctory lip-service to 
Pan-Americanism did not rule out such intentions. ‘“ Against whom,” 
Brazilians asked, “‘ will this powerful military machine be employed ? ” 
And the ordinary Buenos Aires citizen, when the question was put to 
him, replied without hesitation: ‘‘ Against Brazil.” 

The projects for ensuring complete nationalisation and economic 
independence within a few years, whether five or fifteen, depend for 
success on several factors: among others, on Argentina having ready 
access to large supplies of coal and iron, which she lacks; of wood, 
which is in short supply, and of hydraulic power, which should be 
widely distributed in order to facilitate the proposed decentralisation 
of industries and the development of backward regions. Coal exists in 
Brazil, within tempting reach of Argentina’s north-eastern frontier, in 
Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina. Seams are known to extend 
for 600 miles, from Parana to near the border, but only small sections 
have been investigated, and the output of the few mines in operation | 
does not exceed 2 million tons annually. Farther north two weak 
nations, Bolivia and Paraguay, separate Argentina from Brazil’s iron 
deposits in Matto Grosso, on the edge of the recently disputed Chaco 
territory. Within the same region are the important sources of water 
power of the Iguacu and Parana rivers, with a potential capacity of 
several million horse-power ; also valuable forest reserves and great 
mineral wealth, hitherto unexploited. Failing ready access to these 
natural resources, or to the iron and coal of Chile, Brazilians wonder 
how Argentina’s dictator can hope to achieve full nationalisation in 

so short a time, and neither Brazil nor Chile can afford to supply the 
quantities he needs. Each has its own project for promoting national 
prosperity. Neither intends to continue exchanging raw materials for 
manufactured goods, as they have done in the past. They are deter- 
mined to emerge from this semi-colonial phase of existence and to 
take their place among nations of mixed economy, industrialising 
natural resources to the utmost and converting them into finished and 
semi-finished goods for home and foreign consumption. There will be 
no appreciable amount of coal available for exportation by Chile or 
Brazil during the next few years, and the United States will have first 
call on any surplus of iron Brazil is able to extract from her immense 

* A declaration in 1941 by this extremist minority, which by no means represents 
Argentine military opinion, read : ‘‘ We must become stronger than all other countries 
[in South America]. Hitler’s struggle in peace and war will serve as our guide. 
Alliances will prepare the way. We already hold Paraguay, we will hold Bolivia and 


Chile. With these four it will be easy to coerce Uruguay. With these five we will 
attract Brazil. With Brazil fallen the South American continent is ours. 
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reserves. Will Peron be prepared to slow down his ambitious projects ? | 


Brazilians think not. 


During the past two years uneasiness has been aggravated by the | 
General’s increasing interference in Paraguayan and Bolivian affairs: | 
his uninvited sponsoring of Bolivia’s aspiration to obtain from Chile | 
an outlet on the Pacific coast ; the discovery of Argentine arms intro- | 
duced clandestinely into Bolivia ; the revelations of the inquiry into | 
the plot against President Vidella in 1948, and the rumoured activities _ 


of Perénist agents in Uruguay and elsewhere. These matters seem 
closely linked to the dictator’s declared intention to dominate in 
South America, which would be furthered by the implantation of other 
military dictatorships in countries which, at present, are none too 
sympathetic. 

These questions are discussed freely among Brazilians and occupy 
increasing space in local newspapers. They have also been referred 


to in the Lower Chamber by Deputies acting independently, but — 


debate has been discreetly sidetracked by more responsible leaders. 
Argentina’s independent Press makes little, if any, reference to these 
criticisms, which are directed exclusively at Perénism. The ancient 
jealousies between the two nations have weakened in recent years, 
and educated Brazilians are genuinely concerned at the humiliations 


now afflicting a proud, intelligent people. Although the reaction of | 


the official Press is prompt and violent, Per6én himself refrains from 
the angry outbursts in which he occasionally indulges towards the 
United States. He continues to welcome Brazilian visitors, who are 
made much of in Government circles, and loudly proclaims his admira- 
tion for their country. Students, especially, are urged to assure their 
colleagues of his affection and friendly intentions. 

During the greater part of 1948 conditions continued to favour the 
General’s projects. Foodstuffs, bought from the producers by the 
State trading agency, the I.A.P.I., were sold at five times the purchase 
price to needy nations. The resultant profit went far towards financing 
the five-year plan, but provoked resentment at home and abroad. 
By October 108 new industrial establishments, representing a capital 
investment of 200 million pesos, had been transferred to Argentina 
from other countries, principally Italy. They included 27 engineering 
works, 12 textile mills, 5 chemical factories, 31 metallurgical firms, 4 
paper mills, and plant to build motor vehicles. With these new 
industries came 25,000 specialised workers. Technical missions, com- 
prising engineers and scientists, arrived from the United States to 
assist, and aeronautical experts were brought out to build modern 
planes. In addition 90,000 immigrants entered the country to bolster 
up her demographic weakness, due to a falling birth-rate.* 

Towards the end of 1948 the tide turned against Perén. Public 
expenditure had quadrupled in four years. Currency had doubled. 
Gold reserves fell from 1,176 million dollars to less than 200 million, 
foreign exchange to 300 million, of which only one-tenth represented 
hard currency. Exports ceased as other sources of supply opened up. 
Brazil denounced the trade agreement, prohibited imports of flour, 
and started to grow wheat on a large scale. Argentine warehouses 

* The 1947 census disclosed a population of 16 million, instead of the estimated 
22 million. It also showed that, in this essentially agricultural country, 70 per cent. 
of the inhabitants had become concentrated in ten cities, depleting the countryside, 
and reducing the revenue from farming to 22 per cent. of the national income, as 


compared with 35 per cent. in 1935. ‘The area under grain has diminished by one- 
third, and farmers complain they are paying twice as much in taxes as the military. 
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bulged with merchandise no one would buy. Govetnment imports, on 
which the five-year plan depended, were virtually suspended. The 
missions negotiating purchases in the United States for the armed 
forces, the petroleum industry and the railways were meeting with 
indifferent success. Long-outstanding commercial debts exceeded 
300 million dollars, and American business hesitated to sink more 
money in a country which seemed to be on the verge of insolvency. 
Per6n made a belated effort to conciliate the United States, which he 
had persistently flouted, in order to secure a loan and greater partici- 

pation in the Marshall Plan. The authorities were not accommodating, 
and he was reminded that 60 per cent. of the sums paid for maize 
shipments to Germany had been absorbed by the I.A.P.I. Difficulties 
piled up on every hand. The value of the peso on the black market 
dropped 50 per cent. below the official quotation. Public works were 
suspended. Gasoline was rationed. In January and February the 
- Government was forced to advance large sums to the Buenos Aires 
Stock Exchange to enable it to meet the monthly liquidations. The 
cost of living soared, giving rise to insistent demands for increased pay, 
which employers are in no position to grant. Long-suspected frauds in 
public departments were disclosed, and Evita became definitely 
intractable, defying her spouse and the military leaders on whom he 
depends. The tardy dropping of her ally, Miguel Miranda, has con- 
fronted his successor, Roberto Ares, with a difficult task. 

The prolonged strike of the newspaper staffs facilitated the spread 
of alarmist rumours. During the black-out whispers were heard of 
imminent military intervention, of complete economic collapse and 
devalorisation of the peso. All have been angrily denied, but the 
economic outlook is black and the fate of the peso is uncertain. As 
, Argentina is not a member of the International Fund she is at liberty 

to alter the value of her money without prior notification. Military 
dissatisfaction with Evita’s activities is growing, fanned by her uncon- 
cealed scorn of the leaders, but the War Minister, General Sosa-Molina, 
is determined, for the present at least, to uphold appearances. He 
invited the truculent Evita to the banquet given in honour of the 
President, and publicly proclaimed the Army’s loyalty to Perén. 
“The soldiers,” he said, “‘ will know how to punish any attempt to 
lessen your authority.” 

But if the senior officers still back up Per6én openly, there are several 
_ who do so because they expect him to crash at any moment. They 
realise that untimely intervention would probably bring him back 
with an overwhelming majority at the elections. He is amazingly 
popular with the working man, who admires his buccaneering style, 
while the wife is flattered by Evita’s attentions. With the exception 
of a few classes, such as taxi-drivers, whose strike he broke with a 
rough hand, the workers still follow Perén, but their affection is now 
tinged with cynicism. The Perén bible, Doctrina Perénista, in 
which adversaries are classified as filth and journalists are likened to 
dogs, is widely read, but its contents are no longer accepted as pure 
truth. Expectations have been raised over-high, particularly among 
the women, whom Evita has often told: ‘‘ Look at me! I was once 
arrayed as you are, but soon you will dress as I do.” Disappointments 
were inevitable, prices are high and life is becoming difficult in spite 
of inflated wages. Labour is restless and strikes are on the increase. 

Among other ranks of the population, including students and pro- 
fessional classes, opposition is growing rapidly. Those who have loose 
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cash are turning it into gold and jewels or buying properties at swollen} 
prices. Landowners and cattle breeders are planning holidays abroad. 
The Press, with the exception of Juan’s and Evita’s rival mouthpieces, 
which are not affected, have accepted quietly the ‘recent decrees, 
limiting size, expropriating stocks of paper and controlling distribution: 
of newsprint, believing a change to be at hand. The powerful agrarian}, 
organisations have ceased to protest publicly, but continue to seethe: : 
beneath the surface. ai 
Meanwhile, Perén, a tired, ageing man, harassed by political, economic? 
and domestic worries, continues to bluff it out. Early last March, oni} 
the anniversary of the purchase of the British railways, he announced] 
to an enthusiastic crowd of descamisados, or shirtless ones, that: 
Perénism had attained its three objects: to guarantee social justice, , 
economic independence and political sovereignty. “No foreign) 
ambassador,” he declared characteristically, with a back-handed slap 
at Mr. Braden, “now dares to poke his dirty nose into Argentine: 
affairs.” At the banquet given by the Minister of War in the same 
month he told the officers: “It is an absolute truth that Argentina. 
has never before enjoyed such prosperity and such excellent prospects 
as now.... We owe the United States 250 million dollars, and if we 
do not pay it is because that country does not buy our goods. Are- 
we alarmed because we have no dollars? No.” On another public 
occasion he remarked: “‘ Should I accept a foreign loan? I would 
rather shoot myself than do so.” ; | 
General Perén has obtained his revised Constitution, increasing his _ 
powers, enabling him to proclaim a state of siege in any part of the | 
country where danger threatens, and empowering him to present 
himself as a candidate for re-election in 1952. Will he last until then ? 
And, if so, will he adopt the familiar tactics of other totalitarian | 
leaders, and embark on a foreign adventure to distract attention from | 
internal affairs? The danger Brazil has feared since the advent of | 
Per6n appears to be receding, but it was very real a few months ago | 
and has not yet disappeared. 


R. G. WALKER. 
Teresopolis, Brazil. 


SPITZBERGEN. 


HE rattle of mining machinery echoes across the ice-clad — 
mountains flanking Russian and Norwegian coal mining settle- 
ments in Spitzbergen, the Norwegian islands 800 miles from 

the North Pole. Until November Norwegian and Russian colliers will 
be able to force their way through the pack ice to load the coal piled 
up during this last winter and the summer of 1949. The manager of 
the two Norwegian mines at Longyearbyen, Kaare Brodtkorb, told me 
there was no absenteeism among Spitzbergen’s miners. ‘‘ We pay 
{80 a month all-found,”’ he said, “and we won’t carry any who 
won't work.”’ Norway needs coal badly. She cannot import anything 
like enough from Britain and Poland, and she is striving to step up 
the output of her Polar Coal Mountains on the edge of the Ice Barrier. 
Almost anything can happen in this Arctic land about half the size 
of Wales. Complications occurred last winter when Mrs. Fudor 
Fetchin, wife of the Soviet Commissar at the new Russian settlement 
in the shadow of Mount Pyramid, was to give birth to a baby. Consul 
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t Fetchin radioed the Norwegians at Longyearbyen for a doctor. The 
| square-jawed director of the Norwegian radio station at Longyear’, 
\ Aslek Fordberg, telephoned the local hospital. Immediately dapper 
} little Dr. Here strapped his instruments and food to a sledge, traced-up 
f the huskies, and with two women nurses set off on a dangerous sixty- 
mile journey across the mountains. After twenty-five miles of hard 
} going a Russian ski-messenger loomed up out of the dusk of the polar 
| winter's day. The delivery had taken place, he said, and Baby 
Commissar and his mother were both doing well. This is one of many 
stories you are told in Spitzbergen to prove how well the local 
_ Norwegians and Russians get on. 
Spitzbergen was awarded to Norway under the Paris Treaty of 1920, 
_ and Norway granted Russia the right to mine coal in three small areas, 
Barentsburg, Grumant and the Pyramid. There are also three 
Norwegian settlements in Spitzbergen, and, like the Soviet mining 
villages there, they come under a Norwegian, Governor Haakon 
_ Balstad. Barrel-chested, with a bellowing voice and a pet husky, 
_ Balstad’s jeep fell through the ice of Ice Fjord not long ago: his wife 
_ gota ducking. Next day a polar bear snuffled around the kitchen door. 
The cook at the radio station, Svein Sardal, grabbed his rifle and 
shot the bear. Everyone of any note in Longyearbyen had bear steak 
for dinner that night. Two Norwegian mining companies operate in 
Spitzbergen, and they play a big part in administering the islands. 
The Longyear’ and Svea settlements are the property of the equivalent 
of a Norwegian Hudson’s Bay Company, the Great Norsk Spitzbergen 
Kulcompani. The coal company looks after its 1,400 workers (1,250 
miners, engineers and clerks, 150 wives and canteen workers) with an 
all-embracing eye, provides them with housing, doctor, hospital, 
schooling for their children, fuel and, of course, food. ‘‘ You don’t 
have to go shopping here,” said chief engineer Haakon Stuedal’s 
blonde wife, Pasan. ‘‘I send my ‘shopping list’ to the company’s 
store once a week and my provisions are delivered by jeep. There’s 
no rationing.” Milk—and in winter, vegetables—are the only things 
in short supply. Spitzbergen is too far north for vegetables to grow 
there even under glass. And the milk from the seven contented- 
looking cows in the world’s most northerly cowbyre is reserved for the 
children and the hospital. But the shortage of milk is not noticed. 
For the favourite drink in Spitzbergen is brandy, or a white liquid 
which in civilised lands is used exclusively for cauterising the skin in 
hospitals. In Longyearbyen you flavour it with créme de menthe or 
anything else handy and pour it down your throat. “ There’s nothing 
to do but drink,” says the mine manager’s secretary. “‘ In summer 
we drink to the Midnight Sun, and in winter, well, there’s no sun so 
we just drink. And our wives—some of them drink hospital spirit 
too!” Cigarettes are available in any quantity at 33d. for ten. 
Liquor is rationed at 6ne bottle per miner per month, officially. But 
it can be had on the Arctic black market, and if the legal price for 
excellent Scotch is 27s. a bottle the black market price is anything 
up to £22. Governor Balstad combats liquor and poker with social 
clubs. There is a Miners’ Soccer League, with a “ field” on a glacier, 
a chess and bridge club, theatre group, cinema. But attendance 1s 
not good. After cutting anything up to ten tons of coal in one shift 
(the record) the miner prefers to drink and play poker. we, 
The Germans destroyed the Spitzbergen settlements, and rebuilding 
has been an immensely difficult job. ‘‘ We had to bring every plank 
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of wood, every nail, the builders and the food they’d want all the 


way through the ice floes from Norway,’ mines manager Brodtkorb | 


explains. The Norwegians worked in “ 40 below ” temperatures and 


in the darkness of the polar winter to get the mining machinery going | 
again, and within a year the coal tubs were once more swaying along — : 
the overhead cableway between the mines in the mountains and the | 


newly rebuilt quayside. ‘“ There’re thousands of millions of tons of 


high-grade bunker coal in these mountains,” says Brodtkorb. “ But | 


to get at it we’d need more miners, and more miners means more 
barracks, which means more ships to bring men and materials through 
the ice floes.” The rattle of hammers will continue to echo up the 
valleys throughout the long and dark winter ahead. When I left 


Longyearbyen builders were putting up a new canteen “ because — 


washing-up water has melted the frozen ground under the canteen 
we built a couple of years ago and the building’s collapsing.’ The 
new canteen will be “ opened” this summer, and it will include a 
cinema, stage and recreation rooms. Although Spitzbergen is only 


800 miles from the North Pole its wooden-built houses are fitted with — 
the latest electrical appliances. The only bugbear is the provision of _ 


water for household purposes. In Longyear’ alone eighty tons of ice 


are cut every day and carted by jeep over two miles of rocks to the. 


steam-heated ice-tanks in the flats. ‘‘ Water mains are useless up 
here,” engineer Stuedal told me, “‘ because the earth’s frozen to a 
depth of 1,600 feet.’ The pastor received a notice from Oslo last 
summer telling him to be careful with the water when baptising 
children! Governor Balstad received a similar notice when he applied 
for a toilet to be installed in his flat. 

Officially, both the Norwegian and the Soviet settlements come 
under Balstad’s administration. But in practice the Russians are 
masters of the territory they hold. Spitzbergen has a marked military 
significance. Soviet airfields there would balance American air bases 
in Iceland and Greenland. Spitzbergen is on the flank of Murmansk ; 
in summer its fjords could accommodate the largest battleships, and 
in winter its ice-covered fjords could be used for ski-aircraft. Thus 
Moscow demands the joint Russo-Norwegian defence of these polar 


islands. The British Naval Attaché at Oslo was on the first Norwegian ~ 


collier to break through the ice to Longyear’ last spring, and he is 
expected back there this summer, ‘‘ just to see what’s been going on 


all last winter.” Norwegian trappers say a Soviet ship was in St. . 


John’s Fjord last summer, and they suggest that the Russians may be 
surveying this lonely inlet for rocket- and airstrip-sites and possibly 
for illegal meteorological stations. It is also suggested locally that the 
Soviet miners at the three Russian settlements are really soldiers. 
But there is no evidence that the Russians are fortifying Norwegian 
Spitzbergen. On the other hand it would not be like Moscow to 
overlook the wisdom of landing at the new wooden jetties at the Soviet 
Spitzbergen settlements sufficient tommyguns to capture the nearby 
Norwegian settlements. Meantime, although the Norwegians get on 
well with the Russians in Spitzbergen, they ‘‘ lean so far to the West 
that they’re in danger of falling into the Arctic Ocean.” 

The islands exert a strange fascination on those who know them. 
“ You have no money problems because the only money you can 
spend is the paper currency issued by the coal company for cigarettes 
and liquor,” the Norwegians explain. “‘ There are no newspapers 
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between November and June, and we don’t listen to the radio much 
because the reception’s bad up here. So we don’t. know what’s 
happening in the outside world, which means we’re happy.” 


FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 


ALIENS IN OUR MIDST. 


IVING in Great Britain at the present time are a great number 
of various kinds of wild creatures of all types which, although 
they are generally regarded as ordinary wild fauna along with 
all their fellows, are actually aliens that have settled here from other 
lands. Most countries have one or two such naturalised species ; we 
have a particularly interesting list. It is important, however, to 
distinguish at first between the two different sorts of introductions, 
for although their ultimate effects may be the same, their origins are 
not. There are the intentional introductions of alien birds and animals, 
brought about by interested, well-meaning persons who think that it 
would be nice to have a few foreign creatures in this country. The 
little owl and the grey squirrel are instances of such introductions. 
Then there are the established colonisations by other creatures which 
arrive on our shores largely by chance or their own adaptability plus 
their ability to spread anywhere. The two species of rat which were 
ship-borne here in the early Middle Ages and the Colorado beetle, 
which invaded Europe from America about 1875, are examples here. 
There are also other introductions which are slightly different from this 
latter class—the naturalised fugitives from commercial captivity, like 
the musk-rats and the coypus that have left fur farms to breed in a 
wild state. 

Let us look at some of the more interesting of our accepted aliens. 
The most obvious one of all is the pheasant, which was undoubtedly 
introduced to this country by the Romans, although we still lack 
definite proof of this. But the case seems so obvious as to be beyond 
question. Wild pheasants thrived throughout Greece and spread to 
other Mediterranean countries; the Romans must have been fully 
familiar with them, probably as excellent food, and so brought a few 
pairs to England, where they have lived in a strange state of naturali- 
sation-cum-semi-domesticity ever since. Certainly pheasants were 

plentiful here before 1059, since they are mentioned by name as the 

alternative of two partridges in the famous Waltham Abbey Ordinance 
of that date. Incidentally, the introduction of the pheasant has, all 
in all, had more repercussions and lasting effect upon the social life 
of this country than any other alien set down here, before or since. 
That statement becomes even more obvious when one considers an 
England totally devoid of these birds throughout its history. 

Another interesting bird introduction is also a game bird, the red- 
legged partridge, now, alas, not so plentiful as it used to be. It was 
first brought here from the Continent during the reign of Charles Il 
and set loose near Windsor, but this experiment failed, and it was 
not until about 1770 that wholesale importation of eggs ensured that 
the “‘ Frenchman” became established. The Earl of Rochford and 
the Marquis of Hertford put them down in their estates in Essex and 
Suffolk, while the Duke of Northumberland and other large landowners 
introduced the bird to Norfolk, Essex and Northumberland. The 
result was not quite what was intended, since the birds did not increase 
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to any very great extent in the chosen areas but multiplied where 1 | 
they would, often moving into distant localities. Unpopular as a game | 


bird because of its disinclination to fly whenever its legs will take it 


out of gunshot and its way of bullying the native common partridge, | 
the ‘‘ Frenchman ” now finds it difficult to hold out in areas where | 
there has been much clearance of waste heathland and sandy commons. — 
It remains most plentiful in Yorkshire, parts of East Anglia, Surrey, | 


Hants, Wiltshire, Somerset and many districts of the Midlands. 


Then there is the notorious little owl, which since its arrival here 


during the last sixty years from the Continent has spread alarmingly 


and filled many people with misgivings. Common in many parts of © 


Europe, this fierce, noisy little day-flying owl was first put down by | 
Lord Lilford, the naturalist, in Northants, where it bred in 1889. It . 


was introduced again shortly afterwards in Kent and Sussex, and 
more birds were set free in 1900 and rg01. Since then it has occupied 
most of the English and Welsh counties, and, although common in 
many places, seems to be tending to decrease generally, possibly 


because of the effects of the severe weather during the winter of © 


1946-7. Controversy has raged loud and long over the damage this 
bird does ; suffice it to say that it still causes gamekeeper and naturalist 
alike a continual headache. 


Of the animals the common brown and the black rats are by far the ‘ 
most important, although we have been plagued by these unnecessary — 


rodents for so long that we easily forget that they are really foreigners. 
There was a happy time in Britain, in between early and medieval 
centuries, when the land housed no rats at all. Man cannot be said 
ever to have willingly introduced rats from their native Asia and 
India, but he was careless enough to let them use his roving ships as 
transports and increase once they did manage to colonise his ports. 
After that, however, the tale of rat infestation in all civilised countries 
is one of lasting shame on the human race. The black rat, sometimes 
erroneously called the “‘ old English black rat,” came here first, scurry- 
ing off the Crusaders’ ships in the thirteenth century. It brought the 
plague to medieval England, and still thrives in ports and also in many 
large towns, where it lives in the upper storeys of buildings of all kinds. 
The common brown rat reached England about 1728, and from the 
outset spread far and wide, ousting the black rat in some places and 
multiplying beyond all imagination in town and country alike. Both 
rats—and for wickedness there is nothing to choose between them— 
are by far the most undesirable aliens with which this country has ever 
had to deal. 

Unfortunately we did not profit by our knowledge of the rat’s true 
origin, for within comparatively recent times another not dissimilar 
rodent was brought here from North America. The story of the grey 
squirrel needs little description ; its results are only too painfully 
evident in so many counties. The harmful “‘ tree-rat,’”’ as it has been 
so aptly dubbed, was first brought here by innocent experimenters in 
1876, and from then until 1910 only odd individuals were liberated in 
various places. Since that date more adult grey squirrels were put 
down in some thirty places, and they have spread far beyond the 
wildest nightmares of those who were responsible for bringing to 
Britain what has subsequently proved to be a pest of the worst order. 
This being so, we can only class the doubtless well-intentioned importers 
of grey squirrels with the equally misguided fools who took the rabbit 
and the prickly pear to Australia. 
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Soon after the musk-rat appeared on fur farms in Scotland, Glouces- 
_tershire and Sussex in 1929 it started to escape and began establishing 
itself in a wild state. If it had not been for the big £25,000 official 
extermination campaign which fortunately wiped it off our list of 
breeding species, it would undoubtedly have become a widespread 
pest equal only to the grey squirrel. The coypu came here in a similar 
way, and still survives wild in some parts. In addition there is some 
_ evidence that American chipmunks, or ground squirrels, brought over 
here as mascots for foreign troops during the war and later released, 
are living in the Home Counties, and possibly breeding there as well. 
The plump European dormouse, or glis, another alien species, has 
certainly bred here in a wild state in recent years. Even minks, kept 
_here on farms for their fur, may succeed in thriving under wild con- 
ditions if they are allowed to escape. Nor must we forget the common 
rabbit itself, which is yet another alien we take for granted. The 
Romans set free African rabbits in Spain, and these prolific animals 
quickly spread throughout Europe. But we do not know for certain 
by whom, and when, they were brought to this country, although they 
were definitely plentiful by the twelfth century. 

And so one could go on, enumerating all the many different foreign 
introductions which live amongst us. The insect and plant worlds are 
by no means exempt from this strange unnatural process. Cockroaches 
only arrived in England from Central Asia within the last 350 years, 
and bed-bugs are another undesirable visitor, coming from the Levant 
rather earlier. Colorado beetles periodically invade our fields; they 
are North American creatures, and only reached Europe by artificial 
means. Even the toredo worms which attack our wooden pier-piles 
in Wales, Bristol and South Coast ports are foreigners. As for plants, — 
the list is enormous. Most of our vegetables and garden flowers are 
introductions from almost every country in the world, while the 
American flannel weed, a water plant that is a great nuisance on many 
of our inland waterways, came here by chance. One thing is certain. 
These foreign introductions are almost invariably undesirable and 
often disastrous. It is folly to play about with Nature in this way. 
But there seems little likelihood of men profiting by past experience 
in this direction, for unnecessary experiments with more introductions 


continue to take place all over the world. 
DAVID GUNSTON. 


REVOLUTION AND REFORMATION. 


HE advent of the Tudors roughly corresponded with the 
| change in England from the rule of the middle age to the rule 


of the middle class. For centuries before 1500 society had con- 
formed to a particular pattern. Details varied from time to time but 
the essential principles remained unaltered. England was governed 
by an aristocracy whose claim to authority rested upon their possession 
of the land. Ownership of land conferred power. The whole social, 
economic and military structure was based upon secure title deeds to 
the soil. Kings were no exception to the rule—neither was the Church. 
In fact, the authority of the medieval Church was due as much to its 
controlling influence in this world as to its supposed power of veto 
in the next. For a complex variety of reasons this pattern of society 
suddenly ceased. No exact date for the transformation can be hs 
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but there is no doubt that the whole situation had materially altered] 
by the time the political Reformation under Henry VIII had taken}) | 
place. Feudalism had given way to something quite new. The power) 
of the purse had superseded the law of the landlord. Gold had become?! 
the dominating factor in the new social framework. | 
This change was of considerable disadvantage to the Church. Inj) 
the Middle Ages there had been the closest possible collaboration iP 
between the priestly and the princely territorial magnates. Bishops) 
and Archbishops were often younger members of noble families and. 
not infrequently they held the chief civil positions in the country. 
Now laymen were demanding the exclusion of ecclesiastics from | 
secular business, and a mere unclerical lawyer like Sir Thomas More | 
could find his way to the Woolsack. For the rising class disliked | 
the Church, and resented both the pretensions of the hierarchy and the 
exactions of the local clergy. In consequence, we find that | 
the ecclesiastical statesman disappears even more completely than the 
baronial entourage from the centre of the stage. One of the many 
causes of the unpopularity of Charles I with the middle class was his 
attempt to revert to older practice in the position he accorded to the 
determined but tactless Archbishop Laud. Under the Tudors men 
of middle-class origin but of trusted metal rose to posts of influence. 
Executions rapidly thinned the ranks of the hereditary nobility, while 
promotion replaced them by an aristocracy whose usefulness com- 
pensated foi their lack of pedigree. Walsingham was not so 
picturesque a figure as Wolsey, but his grasp of affairs was as sure, 
and his outlook was shaped by the views and prejudices of a new | 
mercantile class. 
Twentieth-century England has witnessed a change of an equally 
momentous kind. Once again a social revolution has taken place and 
another class has emerged and demanded a share in the counsels of 
the nation. In addition, this class has put forward a new standard | 
of values which threatens to displace the monetary standard of values 
which held good until the end of the Victorian era. To the merchant 
money was the yardstick, because by money he lived and it was 
money he understood. To the artisan work is the criterion, for to _ 
him work means life and unemployment death. To the merchant 
freedom was the ideal, because restriction meant bad trade. To the 
artisan security is the ideal, since starvation and poverty have so 
often been his lot. In the struggle for power the merchant used hard 
cash as his weapon, the proletariat puts his trust in numbers. Nor 
can there be much doubt that in a democratic State the ideal of service 
has come to stay. The Church, which in the sixteenth century viewed 
with misgiving the rise of a capitalist class, must beware how it makes 
a similar mistake in its treatment of the new claimant for power. 
The domestic policy of Henry VIII, which was carried on with 
increasing ruthlessness in his later years, could not have been effected 
had it not been popular with the middle class. In his attack upon 
the privileges of the Church, Henry was helped by two factors, the 
existence of heresy and the strong anti-clerical feeling in the country. 
From the time of Wyclif onwards the Church had been perturbed 
by heresy. Lollardy had never died, and, what was more, London 
itself, the metropolis, was the very heart of this strange underground 
movement whose aims were social and economic no less than directly 
religious. There was thus good ground prepared for the seed of 
Lutheranism to take quick root in England. Now, though not even 
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‘Cromwell could persuade the King to throw in his lot with the whole- 

hearted Protestants, Henry was always willing to use their presence 
‘in England as in Europe for purposes of his own, in this case to goad 
the clergy when they proved recalcitrant. Round this hard core of 
heresy was a strong body of anti-clerical feeling. From time to time 
this showed itself in no uncertain manner, notably in the incident 
known as Hunne’s case, when it was feared that a London jury would 
convict the Bishop of London’s Chancellor of murder for no better 
reason than that he was in holy orders. The clergy were unpopular 
and nowhere more so than in the capital where the middle class was 
strongest. There were thus present all the elements needful for reform, 
for those most strongly opposed to the Church as it stood were them- 
selves the most zealous in their profession of loyalty to Christ. 

In the parallel situation of to-day we have a small but energetic body 
of Marxian Communists who may perhaps be compared with the 
Lollards, save only that their heresy is to be over-materialist whereas 
the Lollards’ was to be over-spiritual in their interpretation of life. 
Surrounding this group of extremists is a vast, organised Labour 
movement, inclined often to be suspicious of the Church but not openly 
hostile to the Christian ethic. Indeed many of its leaders profess and 
call themselves Christians and regard the pursuit of Socialism as the 
practical means of extending on earth the Kingdom of God. Neverthe- 
less, a large section of the Labour movement is as antagonistic to the 
Church as were the London merchants to the clergy in the days of 
Henry VIII. It is interesting to note that the anti-clerical feeling in 
the sixteenth century and the Labour movement in the twentieth have 
both been particularly strong in the capital. The problem, now as 
then, is to find the means of effecting reconciliation between the 
enthusiastic but untried claimants of political power and the Church. 

From the sixteenth century to the close of the nineteenth no govern- 
ment was successful which did not come to terms with the middle class. 
Security of tenure by the capitalist interest had, however, an intel- 
lectual as well as a monetary basis. In the early Middle Ages only the 
clergy could read and write. For exchange of ideas the chief medium 
had been simple human speech. The power of the pulpit had depended 
to a large extent upon the preacher’s almost exclusive ability to read 
the Scriptures, and thus to be able to interpret his reading to an illi- 
terate and rather credulous congregation. The laity were altogether 
incapable of appealing from the sermon to the text. Despite the civil 
strife of the fifteenth century there had nevertheless been some 
educational progress in England, of which the foundation of Eton was 
one sign among many. It thus happened that at the precise moment 
when Caxton effected the technical revolution which made the printing 
of books possible, there came into existence a new public which wanted 
books to read and which also possessed the money to buy whatever 
chanced to take their eye. This new public contained not only those 
of undeniable orthodoxy but also men of strongly anti-clerical leanings 
and others who were decided Lollards. 

One of the most persistent and characteristic features of the heretical 
party was its insistence upon the written word. The attempt to 
circulate copies of the Bible in English had already irritated the 
ecclesiastically minded. When, however, the written word became 
the printed word clerical authority took fright. The dignitaries of the 
English Church were alarmed at the possibility of unauthorised trans- 
lations finding their way into the hands of those who were hostile to 
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the temporal position of the clergy. Nor was the situation made 
easier by the fact that those who were keenest on distributing the 
Scriptures saw fit also to engage in a war of wits and to circulate im 
addition propaganda designed to overturn ecclesiastical authority. As? 
a consequence, the English hierarchy, with centuries of tradition and} 
obedience to give them confidence, decided upon a policy of repression.) 
If this novel method of the printed word could be suppressed at the} 
outset it would still be possible for the voice of the priest to be regarde 
as the sole oracle of God. But, as Tunstal found to his cost, Newy 
Testaments could be burnt but they could not be destroyed. Thuss 
it came about that the Church came to terms with the printing press. 
Despite his dislike of doctrinal innovation Henry VIII conceded the: 
point involved and ordered that a copy of Matthew’s Bible should be: 
chained in every parish church where all who wished to do so could! 
repair and read the sacred Word. 

It was indeed fortunate that the Church came to terms with the 
printing press. For this was precisely the point where the strength 
-of the middle class lay. The possession of money gave them power— 
the ability to read presented them with the opportunity of learning; 
how to use the power they had acquired. First and foremost among; 
their reading was the Bible. The Puritan movement, middle class to) 
the core, was rooted in Bible reading. Green’s oft-quoted saying that: 
‘“‘ England became the people of a book, and that book was the Bible ” 
indicates the extent to which the new class had succumbed to literary’ 
charms of the Christian religion. 

As the years went by the middle class steadily grew in influence. In. 
the unreformed House of Commons the commercial interest was always | 
strong, but encouraged by liberal notions generated across the Channel | 
Parliament reformed itself in 1832, and this apparent triumph of the | 
middle class led to its ultimate disaster. For the Great Reform Bill 
was followed by “‘ the leap in the dark,” and once the floodgates were | 
opened the long hegemony of the middle class was soon past. Successive | 
educational enactments gave the alphabet to millions, so that the 
monopoly of reading passed from the hands of the minority of well-to- | 
do and became instead a universal accomplishment. The mystery 
of literacy was at an end. “All sections of the community now stood 
on an equal footing, though the middle class still had a virtual monopoly 
of higher education. The masses, however, were no longer totally 
deprived of schooling, and the inferiority which the illiterate must feel 
in the presence of the scholar was not felt by the partially educated in - 
relation to the more enlightened. The manual worker could vote, he 
could read, he was a force in the world’s affairs. Yet the Church was © 
slow to realise the significance of the change. | 

From the time of the Reformation onwards the Christian churches 
had to a large extent overlooked the common man. Wesley’s uncon- 
ventional interest in the outsider and the underdog, so shocking to 
the eighteenth-century mind, was exceptional. His technique, which 
involved a combination of hymn-singing and oratory, was designed 
for the public he served. The illiterate convert could learn the new 
songs and hear the old message despite the fact that he could not read. 
The Methodist movement, however, quickly came into line with its 
mother church and became middle-class conscious. During the 
nineteenth century it was expedient for the Anglican and Free Church- 
man to be in sympathy with the ideas of that section of the public 
which was both prosperous and independent. With the twentieth 
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century, on the other hand, we have reached an age in which the 
measure of a movement’s success depends to a large degree upon the 
extent of its favour with the working man. 

_ It is important to realise that the normal working man does not 
read. In many working-class homes it would be difficult to find a 
single book, and certainly not the Bible. The noble art of reading is 
seldom used save to glance at headlines or advertisements for Bovril. 
Propaganda through books is for this public, therefore, of small avail. 
The best medium for influencing the opinions of the working man is 
the cinema. What he sees there is impressed upon his brain in a similar 
way as the argument of an author stamps itself upon the mind of the 
scholar. We may in fact say that, whereas at the change-over from 
the medieval to the modern world power which had been dependent 
upon land and speech became instead a matter of money and the 
printed word, to-day in the shaping of the new age power has again 
moved to service and the cinema. Unless the Church can stress the 
social implications of the gospel and can also in some way use and 
influence the cinema as it has previously used the printed page it is 
running the risk of encountering the gravest possible danger. The 
negative attitude of opposing Sunday cinemas is. plainly as futile as 
the earlier practice of burning Bibles. 

At the Reformation the Church in England suffered two setbacks— 
it tried to stem the tide of progress in the matter of the printed word, 
but unfortunately it soon discovered the error of its ways, and it lost 
much of its vast financial resources. Broad acres had been the basis 
of the Church’s power, for it had been a landlord on the gigantic 
scale. Chief among the owners of property stood the monasteries. It 
was not to be wondered at that the iconoclastic King, urged to action 
by the ingenious avarice of Cromwell and supported by those who 
were jealous of the resplendent luxury of the cloister, should have 
determined to despoil the ancient foundations of religion. Only the 
secular clergy remained, with wings well clipped, to be the ministers 
of the reformed Church of the English people. 

By the submission of the clergy the Church capitulated to the King 
and the middle class. The policy of turning the other cheek brought 
results and the persecutor ultimately became the friend of the estab- 
lishment. What in the future will be the attitude of the State to the 
English Church and to religion ? At the Reformation the State formed 
an alliance with the Church, taking to itself the rdle of senior partner, 
and has ever since exercised a judicious control over all but the strictly 
spiritual side of the Church’s life. Both Church and State have 
benefited from this alliance—both would lose were it destroyed. Yet 
there are not wanting signs that the establishment is in danger. On 
the one side it is demanded that the Church itself should have the sole 
right of selecting its own leaders. To expect a wise choice of bishops 
from a successful politician appears superficially a trifle absurd. In 
good English fashion, however, a bad theory has produced better 
results than might be expected—better probably than would any of 
the alternative schemes which have been put forward. To the State, 
though, it is probable that the possibility of disendowment looms 
larger than the desirability of disestablishment. Just as Henry VIII 
overcame dislike of his policy by spoliation of the Church’s resources 
accumulated over centuries, so it may appear to some twentieth- 
century government, threatened with economic disaster by world 
events and the excessive expenditure of its own social programme, 
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that the revenues of the Church would form a useful addition to its} 
own financial assets. It is indeed tempting to speculate upon the} 
possibilities of such future action by the modern State. What is certain: 
is that the cause of true religion can never finally be destroyed byy 
economic adversity. Such a circumstance might even materially assist!) 
the prospects of reunion with the Free Churches. In any case the reall 
strength of the Christian religion lies in its own power of rejuvenation... 


With every crisis comes opportunity, and the natural accompaniment! 
of social revolution in the secular sphere should be a renewal of vigour! 
by every Christian body of people, when by attempting to convert the: 
vast mass of their countrymen with an old message and a new method] 
they would indeed inaugurate a second Reformation with even wider: 


and more lasting results than attended the first. 
GEOFFREY PARRISH. 
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PROGRESS OF A CENTURY. 

LTHOUGH the half-century is not complete until the end of 
Ais present year, the figure 1950 looks so round and so grané 

that many people have plunged prematurely into an orgy of 
retrospection, trying to answer their own question, whether the half-- 
century now ending is the worst ever, constituting a relapse into) 
barbarism, or whether the pain and the bewilderment are the birth-- 
pangs of something new and unprecedentedly good in our dispensation. , 
(If any reader be disposed to protest that the date January Ist, 1950., 
did usher in the second half of the twentieth century, let him reflect: 
that the first year of the Christian era is known as the year A.D. I., 
There is no such date as A.D. 0. Therefore the year one was the first’: 
year of the era, not complete till the end of the year; and 1950,, 
denoting the sum of nineteen and a half centuries, is not complete till! 
the end of the year. By contrast human beings in the first year of | 
their lives are not known as one year old. They have to wait for it ; 
and therefore when they reach 50 they are in fact 50; whereas our’ 
civilisation is not in fact 50 nor 1950 years old till it reaches’ what 
is known as 51 or 1951.) 

It is possible that something may happen in 1950, that is, in the | 
last year of the present half-century, which may be as interesting or 
as startling as anything that went before; in which event present 
assessments of the first half of the twentieth century, in their propor- 
tions and comparative values, might be driven out of court as soon 
as made. Not that comparisons and evaluations of such a sort are 
of much instructive value. What man has knowledge or imagination 
enough to appreciate the social, moral or spiritual difference between 
the apparent horrors of the first half of the last century and the first 
half of the present century ? Then, as now, the menace to order and 
well-being in the human sphere struck, or seemed to strike, at the 
spiritual foundations of life ; and though the immediate menace and 
the actual damage done appeared then to be little short of a calamity, 
yet in the sequel it proved to be, on the spiritual criterion, a blessing 
in disguise, because the material institutions serving the spiritual life 
which were then destroyed came to be replaced by new and better 
such institutions. Let that historical parallel—for it is reasonable to 
assume that the present upshot will prove to be a parallel—give 
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comfort to those who to-day are inclined to abandon hope as atheist 
communism sweeps over the earth. For instance, the following 
passage, taken from a book (A Daughter of the Cross, by a German 
_ Jesuit priest, C. Richstaetter, London, 1928) describing the conditions 
which followed Napoleon’s aggression and preceded the revolutions of 
1848, might almost apply to what is happening in Eastern Europe 
to-day: “As a devastating forest fire sweeps onward, leaving in its 
wake nothing but charred and blackened stumps where before the 
forest monarchs had stood in all their strength and beauty, so did the 
French Revolution sweep over Catholic Germany, destroying convents 
-and churches as it passed. Numbers of religious houses that for 
centuries had been centres of light and learning, of piety and charity, 
fell a prey to the revolutionaries and their hatred of religion. Monks 
and nuns were driven away from their cloisters, which were destroyed 
or put to profane uses, while their chapels were desecrated or razed 
to the ground. Priceless treasures of sacred art were ruthlessly 
destroyed in this period of revolutionary frenzy, and when the worst 
of the storm was over there remained only here and there a few scattered 
‘communities dragging out a miserable existence under State control.” 

Aggression upon religion and imposition of State tyranny were the 
concomitant features of disorder in the first half of the last, as of the 
present, century. Socialism, as we now know it, emerged from that 
particular chaos of a century ago, being a characteristically British 
conception and being centred upon such novel but now commonplace 
instruments as trade unions, co-operative societies, the weapon of a 
general strike and a “labour” party motived by the class-war. 
These things are a century old, although they had to wait for the 
disturbances of the present century before they were given their full 
opportunity. It was in 1848, too, that Karl Marx, the German Jew 
who had lived both in France and in England as a political refugee, 
collaborated with Frederick Engels to produce their “ manifesto of the 
Communist party’ which aimed at organising the workmen of the 
world into revolt, and which also had to wait for the upheavals of 
our own time to take root. But the evils of the nineteenth century 
were destined, in full accord with the normal mystery of God’s dispen- 
sation in His world, not to destroy but to rekindle hope and good 
work. The German Jesuit from whose book a passage is quoted above 
gave this example of what took place a century ago: “ But man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity. Out of the ruins of the past, new 
religious congregations, better suited to the needs of the age, began 
to spring up and to flourish.” 

It is reasonable, and is indeed a duty in faith, to expect that the 
prevailing disorders of to-day will issue in a like redemption and 
rehabilitation. If one had imagination enough one would know that 
the course of human progress was never smooth, was indeed as troubled 
and as apparently nonsensical and even insane as it is to-day. The 
appearance is deceptive. What a century ago was called the ‘* Concert 
of Europe was as cacophonous a farce as the alliances and leagues of 
nations of the present century. The four Great Powers (Britain, 
Russia, Prussia and Austria) who after the defeat of Napoleon’s 
aggression imagined that they were going to decide the fate of Europe, 
dithered about, a defeated France joining in with them, from one side 
to the other of what was then the iron curtain, made, however, then 
as now, of straw. On May 30th, 1814, as on June 28th, 1919, the 
great and grand victorious Powers solemnly signed a Treaty of Paris 
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in which the preamble in the identical words promised “a firm peace,”’’ 
but which merely inaugurated a period of increasing disorder. Do we: 
make progress? On the face of things, apparently, no. In the two) 
wars of the present century Italy and Japan were on one side in the)} 
first, and on the other side in the second. The League of Nations that:) 
followed the first war was a failure. The United Nations that has)} 
followed the second is more than a failure ; it is a mockery. The first} 
war knocked out Russia as a factor of importance. The second made } 
her so important that she has called the tune ever since. The tune: 
she has called is so unbelievably bad that many innocents have 
abandoned not only hope but interest in international affairs. What 
worries some of those people who keep their nose to the grindstone is, 
however, the reflection, that though the intrinsic muddle of inter-. 
national relationships remains unchanged, its scope and potentiality’ 
in evil have so greatly expanded that something elemental seems now ' 
to be involved. The atom is something elemental. Is it symbolic im 
the story of man? That is the question that exercises and appals | 
many minds. 

The wars and revolutions of a century ago were bad enough, bu* 
the pundits who assessed them could at any rate sleep in their beds. 
There is no corner of the earth where their successors of to-day car 
feel sure of not being blown sky high or paralysed by the pressure of 
a button in some distant continent. To-day men soberly discuss the 
possibility—the imminent practical possibility—of the end of the 
world, precipitated by man’s own folly and wickedness. If the com- 
mon sense given to man by his Maker be submerged and stifled by 
man himself, who or what is to save him? If atomic force threatens 
physical life on the grand scale, and atheist communism on the like 
scale threatens the relationship of man with his God, cuts him off from 
the source of life itself, what further instrument is needed for the 
consummation of that general suicide on the part of the human race 
which human prophets in a quickening fashion foretell? Such | 
questions, however, ignore the central fact of our life on earth, and are 
not asked by those whose faith in God (which is the only practical 
instrument of human welfare) remains simple and unaffected by the | 
incidental disorder. The central fact is that life itself is a mystery, | 
belonging to God’s own exclusive competence. We talk unnecessary 
nonsense when we talk about the end of the world, because we neither 
know, nor can know, anything at all about such a thing ; and moreover 
the intelligent person is not even interested in it because he knows | 
not only that it lies exclusively within the competence of God but 
that God is perfect both in power and in love. The combination of | 
omnipotence and perfect love is a conception that takes our breath — 
away ; yet it is one of the miracles of our dispensation that the human _ 
mind can begin to appreciate. | 

And indeed the world goes on wagging by the very force of its own 
(God-given) momentum. In 1848 the reaction set in before the 
revolution had spent itself, excited into action by the revolution itself. 
At the beginning of 1950, a century later, the new revolution, which 
takes the form of world-wide governmental aggression upon the rights 
and liberties of the individual, had in its turn set in the appropriate 
reaction—which emerged from the ranks of the revolutionaries them- 
selves. A certain pronouncement, lately made from a highly interesting 
and relevant quarter, deserves to be pondered and remembered. It 
was an eloquent epitome of the muddled eddies created by the still 
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_ continuing revolution and the incipient current of redress, as will be 
; seen from the few sentences here quoted from it: “ Uncontrolled 
' materialism, rising in a crescendo of power, must crash in self- 
' destruction. So long as power is the principal aim of competing groups 
_ of mankind, the tensions of uncontrolled power are too great to persist 
indefinitely without a tragic release. To-day in any civilised nation 
the most multifarious functions are performed by the State or by local 
authorities or other public bodies on behalf of the individuals. This 
is an obvious convenience, which enables a higher standard of living 
to be reached on the material scale through a proper division of labour, 
but with the extension of group control comes a danger that the 
administration may become mechanical and impersonal, and that the 
individual may lose all sense of spiritual responsibility for the corporate 
acts of his society. To express this in another way, the danger is that 
the corporate body which administers should have no soul.” In the 
same pronouncement the remedy was thus prescribed: ‘“‘ There is 
nothing that matters so much in the world to-day as that we should 
get back to the standards which Christ set us by His example and by 
His teachings in our public as well as in our private life. Those 
standards are not easy to attain, and they are desperately difficult to 
maintain, and yet the whole future of humanity depends, I believe, 
upon our being able to make them the common factor throughout our 
whole national and international life.”’ 

The speaker of those words was Sir Stafford Cripps, the occasion 
being a sermon he preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on January 8th 
last. The separate currents of the prevailing conditions and tendency 
are to be noticed on the one hand in Sir Stafford’s own continuing bid 
for ““ an obvious convenience, which enables a higher standard of living 
to be reached on the material scale through a proper division of 
labour ” and on the other hand in his warning about a “ crescendo of 
power ”’ which “ must crash in self-destruction ”’ and about the danger 
of government having “no soul.” In the first half of this present 
century the crescendo of governmental power, given its fillip by these 
wicked and calamitous wars, has produced a state of servitude for 
the individual which, far from being an obvious convenience, raising 
the standard of living, is an obvious inconvenience and even disaster, 
debasing the standard of living for all classes to a level that could 
not have been imagined by our fathers. For the obvious fact is that 
“the standards which Christ set for us by His example and by His 
teachings ”’ to which Sir Stafford so rightly directed the minds of those 
who heard him, happen to be very precise in their content. Man’s 
welfare, according to those teachings, depends absolutely upon the 
mutual love and mutual help of the sovereign individual. Love is a 
mystery—one of God’s innumerable mysteries—whose fount and origin 
is in the human heart. There is no substitute for it. Legislation by 
governments cannot take its place. Sir Stafford is abundantly and 
obviously right when he diagnoses, the “ danger ’’ (except that it is 
no longer a danger but an established reality) that bureaucracy may 
become mechanical and impersonal—in the nature of things it cannot 
be anything else—and may lose its soul. It has no soul to lose. A 
human soul is an individual thing. That is the explanation of all the 
sordidities, muddles and catastrophes that result with undeviating 
regularity from the wrong emphasis placed by our civilisation upon 
the political instrument : wars, strikes, ‘‘ uncontrolled materialism, 
the ‘‘ competing groups of mankind ” and the rest. 
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It is mob rule that is the root fault. The evil results inexorably | 
from the mistaken conception of democracy which develops through | 
the stage of government of the people, by the people, for the people | 
(itself a nonsensical idea, made worse by the later practice), to govern- - 
ment of the duds, by the duds, for the duds. Moscow’s pretences about | 
“people’s democracies ”’ are a logical, if cynical, excrescence of the | 
nonsense. The Marxian dogma of the last, and its practical application | 
in the present, century about the dictatorship of the proletariat is | 
little more absurd than the so-called but miscalled democratic theory j 
that power resides in the people. It may well be—and this would be | 
the great miracle of the twentieth century—that these present 
experiences, compact of misconceived democracies, fascisms, com- _ 
munisms and other dictatorships, may through the suffering and 
disillusion lead to a general perception of the fact that power derives 
only from God. If “the people ’’ were competent to give power to 
any body of rulers, then democracy would be merely the dictatorship 
of the majority over the minority. But “the people ’’ have no such» 
power to give. This matter of the true source of power, of the true 
nature of a government’s responsibility (which responsibility is not to 
the people but only to God, the electorate merely deciding which party 
shall assume that responsibility) goes to the root of our misiortunes — 
in the political sphere. 

The dwindling scope of individual initiative and responsibility and 
the ever swelling usurpation of competence by governments explains 
the hideous thing that civilised life has become in our time. The issue 
between individual man and his relationship with his God on the one 
hand and the soulless tyranny of governmental machinery on the 
other is a chief mark of the half-century now drawing to its close. It 
is a new form of the old issue between Christ and Cesar. Its effects 
are of a manifold nature, chiefly manifested in the startling contrast 
between man as he should be and man as he is perverted into becoming 
by the exigencies of mob organisation under political direction. If 
illustration were needed of the sovereign and impregnable majesty of 
the individual human heart, and, by contrast, of the sordid and repellent 
degradation to which man may sink when he becomes a cog in a wheel 
or a cipher in a mob (wherein his individuality is lost) one need only 
consider the sort of thing that lately took place before what is called 
the Bulgarian Supreme Court sitting in Sofia. These communists, 
robots of an evil machinery of mob rule, do in fact degenerate into 
something frighteningly inhuman. We know what men can be, and 
normally are, when they are men acting as individuals under the 
mysterious motive provided by the grace of God, their Creator (if such 
grace be not impeded). We know how kind and lovable is the individual 
human being. On the other hand we know what inhuman atrocities 
can be, and are, committed when man throws off his individuality and 
personal responsibility and becomes a member of an organisation 
directed by a machinery of mob-authority. In the course of wars, 
for instance, despite the heroism and self-sacrifice that are one side 
of the medal, there are men in uniform—men that is who in their 
actions have’ ceased to be individual men and are acting on somebody 
else’s responsibility—who are sometimes guilty of cruelty and in- 
humanity such as they could never commit in civil life ; just as under 
a civil system of general government control there is a rampant 
prevalence of dishonesty and dodging such as does not arise, or arises ina 
far smaller degree, in a free system, where the individual feels responsible. 
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At this present time the world is in large part overrun by men 
mobilised under the ruling direction of an organisation we know as 
the Kremlin: a cruel and inhuman organisation which seeks to enslave 
a maximum number of human beings and to cut them off from their 
individual birthright of a supernatural relationship with their God. 
Such an enterprise is bound under God’s omnipotent dispensation 
sooner or later to fail ; is bound, as Sir Stafford Cripps well expressed 
it, to “‘ crash in self-destruction”’; but there is a tragic side to the 
release, for in the meantime desolation and misery are spread over the 
earth. The men in charge of that organisation are evil, uneasy and 
unhappy men, are an exception to the normal rule of individual human 
goodness above referred to, the reason being that they themselves have 
cut themselves off from God. Those foolish misguided other men who 
have fallen victim, and have thrown themselves either voluntarily or 
from fear into the unholy work, find themselves entrapped in the evil. 

But behold how the evil work, in conformity with the fate of all 
evil things, tends to encompass its own undoing. Tyrannies cannot, 
and never do, last. The tyrants themselves, as Mr. Gedye illustrated 
in the January CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, become undermined with 
fear the moment they are defied. The chief tyrants of our time have 
in fact been defied by two prominent communists, Josip Broz in 
Jugoslavia and Traicho Kostov in Bulgaria, who, though communists 
themselves, retained a spark of individuality, and made a bid to plough 
a furrow—evil though it none the less was—of their own, rejecting 
the full incidence of the servitude demanded by Moscow. Broz (whose 
stage name, as it were, is Tito, just as Djugashvili’s stage name in 
Moscow is Stalin) succeeded in defying the Kremlin and in setting up 
a national Jugoslav brand of communism independent of the Kremlin 
in its allegiance, wheras Kostov, less fortunate, was beaten by the 
Kremlin’s continuing hold over its Bulgarian slaves and henchmen, 
and paid for his failure with his life. 

But the effect of such men, whether successful in their defiance as 
Tito has been, or unsuccessful as was Kostov, lives on, and gains 
momentum. The panic of the Kremlin, manifested in its savage 
purgings and killings of the rebels, is rooted in a real danger to itself, 
created by its own evil doing. The Bulgarian Supreme “ Court ” is 
at once a confession of Moscow’s fear and a sure propagation of that 
fear. There are many thousands of Bulgarians, whether communist 
or not in their predisposition, whose sympathies are with the dead 
Kostov, and whose reaction, though concealed by present strategy, 
is not damped, but inflamed, by Kostov’s martyrdom. The very fact 
of Moscow’s continuing and increasing reliance upon terror as an 
instrument of its tyranny is the certain proof of its weakness, not of 
its strength. For the spirit of man, the creation of an omnipotent 
God, is an unconquerable thing. Its strength is illustrated in the fact 
that the prisons and concentration camps which are a regular instru- 
ment of government in Russia and in all the lands overrun by Russia 
are full to overflowing with irrepressible rebels arrested in recurrent 
periods of panic by the Kremlin tyrants themselves. These tyrants, 
having cut themselves off from everything that is decent and noble in 
human nature, are the victims of their own fears and suspicions. They 
constantly suspect—rightly suspect—their own _ followers of 
disloyalty. How could it be otherwise? The only loyalties of the 
human heart are rooted in love, and love is the work of God. These 
Bolshevics put their trust in the devil and his hatreds with the result 
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that they are constantly preoccupied with trials, liquidations, purgings 
of their own “‘ friends.’ The crash foretold by Sir Stafford Cripps is 
certain. It has already begun. 

But it will be the crash not only of that extreme form of tyranny _ 


attempted by the Kremlin but of all the contemporary attempts in | 
their varying degree to subject free man—man who was made free, is _ 


free, and shall remain free, because omnipotent God so ordained it © 


—to the overlordship of a political graft. All men, including (if they 
only knew it) the politicians, are answerable only to God for what 


they do. In our time we have forgotten that all-important truth, have — 


set up as an idol what Sir Stafford called “ uncontrolled materialism, 
rising in a crescendo of power,” have as a result produced wars and 
industrial unrest in the crescendo, are able at our sorrowful leisure to 
contemplate the devastation that is our resultant lot, and have the 
choice—may it be taken !—of mending our motives, and thus making 
the second half a triumph of the good that, with God’s help, can be 
fashioned out of the evil of the first half of the century. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
January 11th, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEW LIGHT ON MUNICH. 


The latest instalment of the Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 
1939* is by far the most dramatic, for it tells the full story of the Munich crisis 
from the British point of view. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s fine work depicted 
Hitler as the villain of the piece, Benes as the hero, and Neville Chamberlain 
as the dupe. In Professor Woodward’s new volume the megalomaniac Fiihrer 
appears as impossible as ever, but the two other protagonists remain contro- 
versial problems. The patriotism of the Czech President and the ardour for 
peace of the British Premier are equally beyond challenge, but what of their 
statesmanship? Did Benes and his advisers, as Lord Runciman believed, 
defer the offer of substantial concessions to the Sudeten Germans till it was 
too late? And did Chamberlain weaken his appeal by revealing his passionate 
anxiety to avert a war on almost any terms short of the total annihilation 
of Czechoslovakia ? Such questions the reader must answer for himself when 
he has digested the thrilling accounts of his three visits to Germany which 
form the kernel of the story. 

The Runciman Mission, which fills half the volume, was well-intentioned, 
and the British mediator did all that man could do to avert the rush of the 
avalanche ; but it was hopeless from the start. After exhaustive inquiries 
he reached the conclusion that the Sudeten Germans would never again work 
with the Czechs in a single State, and time has vindicated his judgment. Mr. 
Newton, the British Minister at Prague, thought Henlein “ simple and 
honest ” and “anxious to disassociate his movement from indentification 
with the Reich Nazis....He will probably go to the Parteitag this year 
because he thinks himself a moderating influence.” He had certainly no 
desire for war, but he had now ceased to count. Hitler had made up his mind 
and his stark intransigence was a shock to the inexperienced Chamberlain 
when they met face to face. At Godesberg he told Hitler that many people 
believed he wanted to annex Czechoslovakia ; he did not share the belief but 
wanted his host to help him prove his critics wrong. Unfortunately it was they 
who saw clearly and Chamberlain who was blind. ; 


* Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Third series. Vol. 2. Stationery 
Office. 21s. 
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Sir Nevile Henderson’s unconcealed championship of the Sudeten Germans’ 
claims was the weakest point in the British diplomatic front. “I do not envy 
Lord Runciman the difficult and thankless job which he is undertaking,” 
he wrote to Lord Halifax on July 2gth, 1937. ‘‘ The Czechs are a pig-headed 
race and Benes not the least pig-headed among them. And with it all, a 
master of words and formule, which sound magnificent but are really empty. 
Ask anyone who has worked with him at Geneva.” This verdict was a gross 
injustice, for Lord Cecil, who had co-operated with him in the service of the 
League of Nations for many years, has sung his praises in the warmest terms. 
Yet it would probably have made no difference if we had been represented 
by a wiser Ambassador at Berlin. As we wade through these seven hundred 
pages we realise ever more clearly that the Nazi dictator was playing with 
the Western Powers, who were militarily and psychologically unprepared 
for a life and death struggle. Chamberlain had not much fight in him, 
Daladier little more, and Bonnet none at all. The telegrams from Sir Eric 
Phipps, our Ambassador at Paris, make lamentable reading. “ I saw Minister 
for Foreign Affairs after Ministerial Council,” he reported on September 13th. | 
““M. Bonnet was very upset and said that peace must be preserved at any 
price as neither France nor Great Britain was ready for war. Colonel Lind- 
bergh had returned from his tour horrified at overwhelming strength of Ger- 
many in the air and terrible weakness of all other Powers.” Hitler knew 
nothing about England, but he judged the France of 1938 more correctly 
than we did. 

Perhaps the most revealing document is Sir Horace Wilson’s report of his 
conversation with Hitler at Berlin on September 26th. He carried an auto- 
graph letter from his chief which the Fiihrer could only be induced with 
difficulty to read. While the envoy was attempting to explain British 
anxieties, ‘‘ he interrupted to vociferate in staccato accents that the problem 
must be solved forthwith without any further delay.” Hitler, continues the 
report, made gestures and exclamations of disgust and impatience. When the 
interpreter, translating Chamberlain’s letter, came to the words “ the 
Czechoslovak Government regard as wholly unacceptable the proposal,” 
he left his chair and made to leave the room, muttering that it was no use 
talking further ; the time for action had come. He could not continue to 
tolerate a situation which brought 20,000 fresh refugees to Germany every 
day. ‘‘ On the first of October I shall have Czechoslovakia where I want her.” 
If France and England decided to strike, let them strike. He did not care a 
farthing. Drunk with power, and encouraged by the flabbiness of the Western . 
Powers, the half-crazy dictator, dragging Europe along with him, plunged 
forward to his doom. nasite 


THE CAUSE OF CHANGE IN NATURE.* 


This is a very unusual book and puts forward some unusual ideas. Some 
of them, particularly the relation between electricity and mind, I do not 
pretend to understand. I think the main object is to emphasise the extreme 
importance of mind in nature, and particularly in the processes of life. 
I shall confine my comments to the part bearing on organic evolution, which 
in itself is quite sufficient to fill a book of reasonable size. The author is a 
Lamarckian—not a neo-Lamarckian, but a real Lamarckian. His thesis 
is that the controlling factor of variation is the mind of the organism. 
It is best to express this in his own words : “ The reactions of the organism's 
conscious and subconscious processes to its environment affect its bodily 
metabolism in the direction of generating changes which are an answer to 
its needs, the turn in bodily metabolism developing initial electro-chemical 
movements in the pituitary, which initial movements thereafter affect the 
gonad and ovary, which glands in turn develop a sex-hormone which finally 

* The Cause of Change in Natuve. By C. J. E. Wiggins, M.B.E. Arthur H. Stock- 
well Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 
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impresses the original impulse towards change, as developed initially in the © 
pituitary, upon the constitution of the sperm or ovum.” But how does | 
this happen ? How does and can a hormone affect the molecular constitu- — 
tion of the chromosomes and genes ? How and why is this molecular change 
of exactly of the kind which will afterwards produce changes similar to 
those that have already taken place in the organism? The first thing 
needed is evidence that this occurs at all, which is the point of dispute 
amongst biologists. |Brown-Sequard’s experiments are not sufiicient, 
and moreover even these require more careful and fuller statement. The 
work of Professor Wood-Jones would help here, but the author does not 
mention it. Moreover, it would have been much better if the author had 
referred more to the modern discoveries and theories of chromosomes and 
genes, and less to Weismann’s germ-plasm. It is best first to get the experi- 
mental evidence that the process occurs at all as full and clear as possible, 
and you can theorise about the causes afterwards. In spite of its numerous 
faults, there are a number of suggestive ideas in the book, and I do not 
think it would be wise to ignore it entirely. 

H. S. SHELTON. 


JEWISH ART.* 


Indian or Chinese styles of art, or the art of Mohammedan mosques, are © 
concepts familiar in some degree to the educated Westerner, but a reference 
to Jewish art will as a rule evoke few associations in our minds. A partial 
explanation seems to lie with the character of Jewish art in the last two 
millenniums, which was adaptive rather than creative. In this brief survey 
Dr. Rosenau gives examples of synagogue architecture with Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Mediterranean, Hellenistic, Islamic and Protestant features. — 
However adaptable in its shape and style to the changes of environment 
and of Jewish fate during the Diaspora, the synagogue remained the home of 
an unchanging spirit. The religious service kept its law and made but few 
demands on the architect. What was required was.a place for the sacred 
scrolls and a meeting-house of a democratic character, where not only a 
hierarchy of priests would enter but where the whole congregation could 
assemble for prayer and the study of the Old Testament. In the chapter on 
“Painting and Sculpture’ examples range from ancient Dura-Europos to 
surrealist murals in a Chicago synagogue. The author interprets the early 
prohibition of pictorial representation as a means of counteracting a ttadition 
of idolatry in the original setting. Another chapter deals with “‘ Ritual 
Objects, Fittings and Ornaments.” 

It might have been more appropriate to call this account of Jewish art in 
several continents and throughout the centuries “ Notes” rather than a 
“ History,” which suggests continuity and a fullness impracticable within 
the compass of some seventy illustrated pages. A tendency to repetitive 
statements and a certain indeterminateness in the boundaries of the chapters 
may be attributed to the vastness of the panorama. Nevertheless, the essay 
is commendable for its scholarly attitude, the wealth of materia] to which it 
points, and the author’s awareness of the sociological background of art. Ina 
future enlarged revision room may be found for a consideration of the Polish 
synagogues of the type at Wolpa and Grodno in connection with the central 
ground-plan and cupola customary in some parts of the Orient, for instance 
in Iran. The uneven quality of the illustrations, both with regard to the 
importance of contents and the technical standard, may be remedied at a 
time of less difficulties in international communications. Dr. Rosenau seems 
to be singularly well fitted to continue her studies of Jewish art in the 
direction of modern times, and one may hope that she will some time interpret 
to us living Jewish art nurtured in the vigorous atmosphere of Palestinian 
enthusiasm and independence. ; 

(Dr.) Atma S. WITTLIN. 
* A Short History of Jewish Art. By Helen Rosenau. Preface by E. Carter. J. Clarke, 15s. 
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MAURICE AND EUGENIE DE GUERIN.* 


It was Matthew Arnold who, in his Essays in Criticism, first made known 
the works of the French nineteenth-century brother and sister, Maurice and 
Eugénie de Guérin, and disclosed the hitherto hidden treasures which lay 
concealed in Eugénie’s Journal. Till recently Maurice the prose-poet, for 
whom Eugénie ostensibly wrote her Journal, although expression to her was 
part of her very being, was a nebulous figure, seen through the web spun 
with such ardour and devotion by his sister. But thanks to a thorough study 
by Naomi Royde-Smith, he now emerges a real figure, a young man sensitive 
_ to the point of morbidity, but capable at times of indulging in the natural 
_ enjoyments of youth. Eugénie, who had mothered him since a small boy in the 
old Languedoc Chateau of Le Cayla, shared with him a passionate sympathy 
for nature, which in her beautiful and secluded home she could enjoy to the 
full; and this almost pagan joy in the beauty of life warred against her 
strict religious upbringing and outlook. With Maurice the passion for 
Nature conquered. Like Renan he had been destined for a religious vocation, 
and like that French philosopher he realised, during his training, that he had 
lost his faith. Paris beckoned, and there, for a short while, the literary and 
social life stimulated and sufficed. It was during those Paris days that 
Eugénie commenced her Journal. ‘‘ We do not lack for concerts in our 
meadows,”’ she wrote in bantering mood ; “ you love those in Paris without 
always having the money to pay admittance, whilst I find myself in their 
midst.”” Maurice recognised the quality of Eugénie’s mind and encouraged 
her to continue writing. Meanwhile for him Paris life with its excitements, 
added to a hopeless love for Madame de Morvonnais, undermined his delicate 
health. After some months of a not too happy marriage he came back to Le 
Cayla, a disappointed poet, and here at the age of twenty-nine he died, to 
Eugénie’s life-long sorrow. A year later his prose-poem “‘ Le Centaure ”’ was 
published, and praised by Sainte-Beuve and Georges Sand. Eugénie con- 
tinued writing her Journal. It was an outlet to her grief. So vivid are her 
entries that we can live with her in the old Chateau and be continually 
charmed and arrested. “‘ A moon has just fallen across the page,’’ she notes 
one evening. Lovers of her Journal will welcome this new picture of brother 
and sister, and admire the translated extracts. But can she ever be called a 
jealous woman ? Towards all who valued Maurice, and were honest admirers 
of his work, which she felt had not been adequately recognised, Eugénie 
poured out gratitude and devotion. 

THEODORA ROSCOE. 


SOME LITERARY PORTRAITS.t+ 


This volume of essays is an important contribution to constructive literary 
criticism. Perhaps its chief interest centres in the discussion and comparison 
of a group of our poets—Shakespeare and Keats, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
in various aspects. The two first our author may claim as his special province ; 
of all he shows a profound understanding. An imaginary dialogue between 
Coleridge and Keats, shortly before the departure of the latter for Italy, is 
most revealing : so, too, is the account of the relations, personal and poetic, 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Their attitude towards Nature is contrasted ; 
Wordsworth, for instance, would never have echoed Coleridge’s “‘ we receive 
but what we give.” Mr. Middleton Murry’s devotion to Keats finds special 
expression in a beautiful exposition of the ‘‘ Nightingale” ode ; in this, as 
in the “‘ Grecian Urn,” Keats is shown evolving a delicate new verse structure, 
and “ swerving,” with magical effect, ‘‘ from the world of time to the world 
of eternity.” A final essay contrasts his philosophy of life with Shelley’s. The 
_ * The Idol and the Shrine. The story of Maurice de Guérin with extracts from the 
Journal of Eugénie de Guérin. By Naomi Royde-Smith. Hollis & Carter. 15s. 

+ Katherine Mansfield and othey Literary Portraits. By John Middleton Murty. 
Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 
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mention by Keats of Chapman is probably his introduction to many readers, 
but now we hear him “ speak out loud and bold”’ in his dramas. Some} 
passages quoted here have a suggestion of Marlowe’s grandeur—“ crashes of 
magnificence ”—but any comparison with Shakespeare can be ruled out. 
The imagination of the young Shakespeare is described, and compared with 
Wordsworth’s, in the springlike “‘ Shakespeare and the Cuckoo.” The portrait | 
of Matthew Arnold impresses one as authentic: Mr. Middleton Murry con- 
siders that dissatisfaction with his own limitations, rather than any failure of | 
poetic power, led to his abandoning poetry. “‘ To be a lifelong minor poet was | 
no destiny for such a man.” Our critic is specially qualified to discuss the 
work of a distinguished forerunner, Andrew Bradley, for whom he has high | 
praise. And of course he writes with unique authority on Katherine Mansfield, _ 
her development, achievement and power of self-expression ; her invincible, 
flame-like genius is here relit. There is a pleasant account of a visit te | 
Thomas Hardy. Of modern writers, the sketch of Richard Hillary will appeai 
to many who were moved by his book in the war, The Last Enemy; Max 
Plowman, philosopher and disciple of Blake, was a personal friend of the 
author. We find, incidentally, some rather peevish carping at T. S. Eliot’s 
Anglicanism. Space has precluded the mention of all the essays. The 
quotations from fine poetry scattered throughout are a joy in themselves. 


Emma GURNEY SALTER. 


